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ELOCUTION IN READING. 


| Editor American Fournal of Education: 





| Elocution ; 
wished that the term reading, as de- 


and I have sometimes 


fined to be “ calling words at sight,” 


ing virtue that cleanseth its posses- 
sion from every venom. O celestial 
gift of divine liberality, descending 


ites PUBLISHED BY | Y Dear Frisnp—I am much had never been used, as I think the | from the Father of light to raise up 
J. B. MERWIN, | pleased with the American general dullness, monotony and un-|the rational soul even to heaven; 
No. 710 Chestnut Street, | Fournal of Education, and have profitableness of this important exer-| thou art the celestial alimony of in- 
Polytechnic Institute Building, St.Louis, Mo. | ead it with great satisfaction since | cise has been caused by it. tellect, of which whosoever eateth 
sseeamdeaiies my visit to Missouri in October last.) The aim of Edwards and others, | shall yet hunger, and whoso drinketh 
4 Per annum (in advance) .sssssssseue cessssenees cesses si.s0 | I want to congratulate you upon the | recently, has been to make the sense | shall yet thirst; a harmony rejoicing 
ever eer oo aC asa amici **| success of your efforts to make a very plain by questions upon the | the soul of the sorrowful, and never 
ng to ApvertiseMenrs and other matter must | Practical paper. _ | lesson, that the words might be pro- | in any way discomposing the hearer. 
teh A tee Danette rece saat ‘o| Iam not surprised to see, at this | nounced as if understood. I do not | Thou art the moderator and the rule 
dis- avec — | late day, many plans and methods think any progress will be made in} of mezals, operating according to 
wend — OF CONTENTS: ida for instructing classes - “ Reading.” the vocal delivery of thought by pupils | which none will err. By thee, 
hies Brnaien as SE 3| Four of the educational papers which | yntil the general principles of elocu-| kings reign and law-givers decree 
ot EH > compagnie tem til aie eee : I am now receiving have recently tion are understood and practiced by | justly. Through thee, the rusticity 
ns” oe. Siteeseaceeeeeeenen seeeeeeaes +| presented papers upon this subject; | teachers; and by “‘general principles | of nature being cast off, wits and 
oy ae ee Sheets Independent on St. Louis Public *| and I shall place as first and best} of elocution” I only mean an intelli-| tongues being polished, and the 
ce | chat ea GINS, 3 s|in the list the article by Anna C.| ent apprecation of the qualities of | thorns of vice utte:ly eradicated, the 
— nats <tr ae eg r Brackett in your last number. Hav- tone, degrees of emphasis, varied in- | summit of honor is reached, and 
sach Things That Last.........0ssseeseeees sereeeees 6|ing spent many years in studying} fections and transitions of voice, | they become fathers of their country 
al De etecenieatines,. i... 7 | methods and instructing classes in| necessary to express the varied | and companions of princes, who, 
‘bal Educations......... .sssseecessseseesssseeeerers 7| Reading and Elocution, as you well} thoughts found in the words upon | without thee, might have forged 
esate ct a sti skcnealeh atemaaeaneiaen 7 | know, it is not surprising that I should | the pages of the reading book. With | their lances into spades and plough- 
Civilization—Organized Brothethood.........06 8 | netice this progress. this ‘‘appreciation” I would also have | shares, or perhaps have fed swine with 
él Went of a pon Sos cersenrnsess tit gesasess 8; But you will allow me to say that) sufficient confidence and interest to | the prodigal son. Where, then, most 
opi. Directors Doing?.......... 9 >| I wish Miss Brackett had not made | awaken the dullest pupil to the im-| potent, most longed-for treasure are 

Normal School at Warrensburg .............04: | so marked a distinction between 


A Step in Advance........ssessecee soccoeccsee 
Outline Maps and Globes, or Tools to Work With 10 





9| Elocution” and “ Reading,” as I 





portance of this part of his school 
work. 


thou concealed, and where shall the 
thirsty soul find thee? Undoubtedly, 


Education and Crime.............ssseeseeeeeees 10 | have found the reason always given! « Reading aloud” is the embody- | indeed, thou hast placed thy desirable 

aa aeesoneing *eeeseneansusneneeseecrseseesesess Mt | by teachers for not teaching reading ing form or outward expression of | tabernacle in books, where the Most 

S, eT MEINE «000% 2200 er yeereoes sore 12 | well to be that they had never been | eloquence, dependent upon exterior | High, the Light of Light, the Book 
Special Notioes.--- sircrrttet vsreeee 12) taught elocution. Elocution isa “fine accomplishments and the cultivation | of Life hath established thee. There 

weniger: vee jart” I grant, but «ll vocal delivery | of the vocal organs; and this is pre-| then all who ask receive, all who 


i Barns & Be yhon— Printers. | degree of this art; and when the | the soud, sense,or animatiag principle} In books Cherubim expand their 
oks Ching... “alton & St es |‘ vocal drill” is thorough, and the | o¢ any composition. wings, that the soul of the student 
a4 Gaylord Sam Bond t' aes em | ear is trained by apyegene models If I had the time, I would try to| may ascend and look around from 
ore rand University: Dambeidge, Mass Ma Bin, | from the teacher (as this 1S an imuita- put these thoughts into shape, so pole to pole, from the rising to the 
~ Tinos Central Ealiroad. - _tive art, and of memory rather than | that you could use them; but you | setting sun, from the north and from 
Kennedy C--neray Taylor & Co-—School Books. | of fixed principles), the success of know I am heavy laden with lead|the sea. In them the Most High in- 
: ferie Taher feel wariage Diet'ry. | Students in the higher forms of the “companies,” and other “schemes” | comprehensible, God himself is con- 
’ Mozart, A x Professor of of Music. _ art is quite surprising. whereby I may settle the practical tained and worshipped. In them the. 
cal Norstrand, J: Van—Qiothing and Fe Furnishing Goods.| The child’s art of expression, so| « ” Sg +s | nature of celestial, terrestial and in- 
Borst Te it Gone | Pp bread and butter” question ; and this ’ 
ol Raeder, F. W.—Architect. | well illustrated in the article referred | ; : .|fernal beings is laid open. In them 
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sp- mules Maps | to, is indeed the perfection of the art H H the laws by which every polity is 
P Siegel & Bobi—Gas Fixtures, &c &e. Pp ; tofore this winter for my old theme. 'y y polity 
of Se Loeie ‘sotvevs eee od | of utterance, or elocution ; and when Please express my thanks to Miss. governed are decreed, the officers of 
for St. Louis, Iron Sv ewtale & Bouners Railroad. | bl 5 ’ , rs 
ald St. Louls & South-castern Railway. | the teacher takes the trouble to ex-| Brackett for her valuable article. the celestial hierarchy are distin- 
ow 
= ee ee eee Se omeel of Manic. | | plain the meaning of the new words | Yours truly, guished, and the tyrannies of such 
ety - ‘ ‘ 
n= Wostinevon U Setar heat rors _ | presented in the reading lesson, until A. A. GriFFITH, demons are described as the ideas of 
“4 “Gothic esks, Colton's G cograph foal Garde” _ they are as familiar in sound and Teacher of Elocution. | Plato never surpassed, and the chair 
es Holbrook 's 1 igutd Stating. oo | sense as the child’s own words, and | Yesirawri, Mich., Jan. 20, 1872. of Crate never sustained. 
ot _ | when the teacher takes the trouble to oe In books we find the dead as it 
ms EpucaTion does not commence | show that, in calling the words, ne | | BOOKS. ./% were living; in books we foresee 
with the alphabet. It begins with a! put “talks” from the book to the | — things to come ; in books warlike af- 
Rappebaieiven o vignel mypeseter| | teacher and class, and when the vocal | | HE desirable treasure of wisdom | fairs are methodized; the rights of 
ale 4 . 
* with a sister’s gentle pressure of the | drill is an every-day practice, with and knowledge, which all men peace proceed from books. All 
p- hand, or a brother’s noble act of for- | reference to expression of thought in | “covet from the impulse of nature, in- things are corrupted and decay with 
th bearance—with handfulls of flowers | _the words—others’ as well as our | | finitely surpasses all the riches of the | time. Saturn never ceases to devour 
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in green dells, on hills, and dais 
meadows—with bird’s nests admired, 
but not touched—with creeping ants, 


| of words in such a manner as to ex- 
| press their sense and meaning is a 


cisely the definition we would give of 
Elocution. By ‘** Eloquence” I mean 














seek find thee, to those who knock 
thou openest quickly. 


own—then there is no difference be-| world; in comparison with which | those whom he generates, insomuch 
_ tween Elocution and Reading, except | | Precious stones are vile, silver is clay, | that the glory of the world would be 


:, and almost imperceptible emmets— in Sagres. _and purified gold grains of sand; in ‘lost in oblivion if God had not pro- 
with humming bees and glass bee- | We can read the notes of a song, | | | the splendor of which the sun and | vided mortals with a remedy in 


hives—with pleasant walks in shady | | or name the letters or syllables of a | moon grow dim to the sight; in the books. Alexander, the ruler of the 
lanes—and with thoughts directed in 


x. d kindly t d 4 | chant, without expressing the sense | | admirable sweetness of which, honey | | world, Julius, the invader of the 
oo nedige ee a inp a gh and spirit of the song or the music; | | /and manna are bitter to the taste. | world and of the city, the first who 
. lence, to deeds of virtue, and to the | but we cannot, or ought not to, make | The value of wisdom decreaseth not | | in unity of person assumed the em- 


sense of all good, to God himself. this distinction between Reading and | with time; it hath an ever-flourish-| pire in arms and arts, the faithful 
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Fabricus, the rigid Cato, would at 
this day have been without a memo- 
rial if the aid of books had failed 
them. Towers are razed to the earth, 
cities overthrown, triumphal arches 
mouldered to dust; nor can the 
king or pope be found, upon whom 
the privilege of a lasting name can 
be conferred more easily than by 
books. A book made, renders suc- 
cession to the author; for as long as 
the book exists, the author remaining 
_ immortal, cannot perish, as Ptolemy 
witnesseth in the prologue of his Al- 
mazatt, he (he says) is not dead, who 
gave life to science. 

What learned scribe, therefore, 
who draws out things new and old 
from an infinite treasury of books, 
will limit their price by any other 
thing whatsoever of another kind? 
Truth, overcoming all things which 
ranks above kings, wine and women, 
to honor which above friends obtains 
the benefit of sanctity, which is the 
way that deviates not, and the life 
without end, to whom the holy Boe- 
tius attributes a three-fold existence, 
in the mind, in the voice, and in 
writing, appears to abide most useful- 
ly and fructify most productively of ad- 
vantage in books. For the truth of the 
voice perishes with the sound. Truth, 
latent in the mind, is hidden wisdom 
and invisible treasure ; but the truth 
which illuminates books, desires to 
manifest itself to every disciplinable 
sense, to the sight when read, to the 
hearing when heard; it, moreover, 
in a manner commends itself to the 
touch, when submitting to be tran- 
scribed, collated, corrected, and 
preserved. Truth confined to the 
mind, though it may be the posses- 
sion of a noble soul, while it wants 
a companion and is not judged of 
either by the sight or the hearing, 
appears to be inconsistent with 
pleasure. But the truth of the voice 
is open to the hearing only, and 
latent to the sight (which shows us 
many differences of things fixed 
upon by a most subtle motion, 
beginning and ending, as it were, 
simultaneously.) But the truth 
written in a book being not fluc- 
tuating, but permanent, shows itself 
openly to the sight, passing through 
the spiritual ways of the eyes, as the 
porches and halls of common sense 
and imagination ; it enters the cham- 
ber of intellect, reposes itself upon the 
couch of memory, and there congen- 
erates the eternal truth of the mind. 

Lastly, let us consider how great a 
commodity of doctrine exists in 
books; how easily, how safely they 
expose the nakedness of human 
ignorance, without putting it to 
shame. These are the masters that 
instruct us without rods and without 
ferrules, without hard words and 
anger, without clothes or money. 
If you approach them they are not 
asleep ; if investigating, you interro- 
gate them, they conceal nothing; if 
you mistake them, they never grum- 
ble; if you are ignorant, they cannot 
laugh at you.—Ricuarp Dz Bury, 

Writicn A. D. 1344. 











WHAT WE NEED. 





Editor American Fournal of Education: 


_ bulwark of all good government ; for| 
only an educated mind can appreciate! 


| the fundamental principles of govern- 


false, immoral, and corrupt. And 
instead of relieving our conscience by 
joining in the popular chorus of con- 


EACHING is aterm of great ment; nobility of character and appre-| demnation of a single conspicuous 

import, socially, morally and re-| ciation of excellence are only exalted, offender, we should aim at the refor- 
ligiously. Teaching would necessarily | jp proportion to the development of! mation of the real culprit. Make 
imply something to be learned, and, the mental faculties. It is necessary | American society what it ought to be ; 
therefore, the best mode of imparting | fr ys to comprehend that we may | furnish it with good homes, whole- 
the instruction sought after, is the believe, and, therefore, ignorance | some schools, innocent and edifying 
great object to be attained. We do | cannot comprehend what it does not | amusements, a religion that is rea- 


not pretend to assume that we have 


reached the ultima thule of discovery ; | 


| understand. 


sonable and which teaches ¢he odi- 
The effects of ignorance upon the | gation and worth of a good life in 


but we do presume to doubt whether | »,asses were never better illustrated | 42s world; give it a true idea of 
the Free Public School System of! than by the late Franco-Prussian | success and manliness; fill it with 


the West is sufficient to meet the 


|War. To her Free Public School | 


influences that are moral and eleva- 


wants of the present or future. Edu- system — civil and military — Prussia | ting; bring the sunshine of a great 
cation, in its various branches, is the | owes her greatness, while upon the | faith to bear directly upon the hearts 
great source of the State’s power and | altars of her ignorance France has | and minds of all its members, oblit- 


prosperity, whether we view it in its 
civil, military or manufacturing sense. 
*“ Knowledge is power,” and, there- 
fore, when qualification and fitness 
are the great criterions of labor, then 
laborers will, of necessity, be com- 
pelled to educate themselves that they 
may be able to compete successfully 
for position and preferment in their 
respective avocations. The hope of 
reward is a great stimulus, and is the 
grand incentive which induces men 


to endeavor to excel. And, there- 


fore, if we would attain excellence, | 
we must encourage its springs, and | 


guard its fountains. But unfortunate-| ood nature.” 
ly, teaching is not regarded and appre- | find, when too late, that the habits 
ciated as it should be, and teachers | 4.4 tendencies of the teacher have 


are not respected according to their | 


qualifications and merit, but accord- 
ing to their teaching TERMS PECUNI- 
ary. Why is this the case? Is it | 
because money is preferable to vir- | 
tue? No! but because the masses | 
have not been taught to appreciate | 
education as the great source of hap- | 
iness and prosperity, 


and refiner of their children’s charac- | 
ters. There never has been a time | 
in the history of the world, when 
acute perceptive faculties with pro- | 
found business capacity were more | 
essential to success in life than now. | 
Education — in its school” sense — is | 
to prepare young men and young | 
women for the active duties of life, | 
a sound practical education is the 
great object; life examples of success | 
and failure should be freely demon- | 
strated, and the causes and effects of 
eachexplained. The school-room is | 
the rehearsal stage of life ; and there 
each pupil should be taught the parts 
which he will be called upon to play 
in the great drama of life. Energy, 
honesty and fidelity are the chords 
that the heart should be tuned to. 
Ten months graded schools should 
be encouraged, for they present 
greater facilities for acquiring an ed- 
ucation, and offer inducements to 
educated men to become teachers. 
To secure the best results from teach- 
ing it is absolutely necessary to em- 
ploy accomplished and_ efficient 
teachers. Teaching is regarded too 
much as a stepping stone to some- 
thing more lucrative and indepen- 


| itectof character; and children are 


and have never | concern ourselves in the good work, 
regarded the teachers as the moulder | select intelligent officers to govern 


| our schools, and qualified and efli- 
| cient teachers to conduct them. The 
| Free 


| Commonwealth. 


| sacrificed her prestige and power. 
Therefore if we desire to perpetuate 
, American nationality and American 
heroism, we must educate the masses 
thoroughly. If we wish efficient 
|law-makers we must encourage and 
| foster the sources that produce them. 
| But in the selection of educators, 
qualities of heart as well as qualities 
of mind should be considered. 
| Parents do not always consider the 
| evil consequences of employing ignoe 
|rant and inefticient teachers. Dr. 
Johnson, the celebrated English phi- 
| losopher has said that “ Habit is 
and 


| 


parents may 


become mirrored in the nature of the 
child. Association is the great arch- 


prone to imitate those whom they are 
taught to esteem. It is necessary 
then, if we wish to encourage educa- 
tion for the benefit of our children, 


and for the good of society, that we 


Public School System will, | 
eventually, be the system, and the 
sooner it is placed upon an appreci- 
ative basis, and made efficient in its 
workings, the better it will be for 
ourselves, our posterity, and the | 
0.4; 


Giascow, Mo., Feb. 20, 1872. 
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THIS IS ALL TRUE. 


HE Golden Age, says: “The 
real culprit is not this man or | 

that man whom we have caught in 
| some overt act of crime, but the state 
of society which creates criminals | 
and sends them into the world fully 
armed and equipped to commit dep- 
redations upon private rights and the 
public order. Undoubtedly the indi- 
vidual wrong-doer shares in the guilt. 
He is more or less a party to his own 
degradation. He should be held more 
or less responsible for his deeds ; and 
on his head should fall the ax his own 
hand has sharpened, or the blow 

| his own misconduct has struck. But 
_he is not the only criminal. Back of 
every miserable offender we send to 


erating the foolish, artificial distinc- 
tions of wealth and class, and making 
all alike citizens of God Almighty’s 
commonwealth of souls, and we shall 
have no villians to suffer from and 
no criminals to punish. 

eee 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 





Editor American Fournal of Education: 
M®: Ford has taken the alphabet 

from A downto E, and examined 
them all on grammar and found them 
all in fault. Now I beg leave to 
descend the column a little further 
and try if F is not in error, too. In 
the first place, he objects to calling 
my, thy, his, her, our, your and 
their, adjectives. His only argument 
against it is that adjectives have not 
person, gender, number or case, as: 
these words have. Now, the best 
definition of an adjective I can find,. 
is this: “A word used to qualify or: 
otherwise describe a noun or pro-- 
noun.” 

The only true system of Gram-- 
mar classifies every word according 
to the office which it performs in the 
sentence in which it stands. The 
system which gives to each word an 
immutable name and function is 
sadly in fault. May not a whole 
sentence qualify or limit a noun? 
May not a phrase? 

With equal authority may F. de- 
clare that adjectives are not transitive 
or intransitive, simple, compound or 
complex, as sentences are, and on 


this ground object to allowing a sen- 
| tence to be adjective in office. I will 


simply give examples illustrative of 
the truth, which no grammarian will 
dispute. ‘* The boy who studies will 
learn ;” in which the sentence, ** who 
studies,” is adjective, describing the 
noun ‘boy” by defining it. “Night 
is the time for rest ;” in which the 
the phrase, * for rest,” is adjective to 


the noun “time,” specifying what 


time. 

Now let us take F’s. example and 
examine it. ‘John’s hat is hanging 
up; his bvok is on the table.” He 
says that the word “John’s” in this 
sentence is as much an adjective as 
the word “his.” In this he is right. 
They are both adjectives. ‘‘ John’s” 
is a possessive adjective describing 


dent, and this can only be obviated | the penitentiary or swing from the | the noun “hat” by indicating a rela- 
by paying educated men a good and | gallows into eternity, stands the real tion of ownership. So ‘“‘his” is an 
sufficient salary. Education is the culprit in a social condition that is | adjective belonging to the noun 
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“book.” It is plain that the mere| THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT) the sleepier school authorities of other 


fact that these words denote person 
and gender by their form, cannot 


prevent their being adjectives in of- | 


fice. There is no good reason that it 
should, to be found in the definition 
of an adjective, or in the etymolog- 
ical derivation of the word adjective. 

But let us examine a sentence in 
which the noun having the possessive 


form cannot be parsed as a noun in 


the possessive case as to its office: 
“the peddler has boy’s caps for sale.” 
Here it is evident that the word 
‘¢ boy’s ” does not indicate ownership, 
but describes the noun “caps,” by de- 


ON ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


places, and especially such as pride them- 
selves on having a better school system 
HAT is thought elsewhere of than any Western or Southern city can | 

«| have—and St. Louis is both Western and 
the new course of study in 


“ Southern. A short time ago Mr. William 
natural sciences proposed by Super- T. Harris, superintendent of the St. Louis 
|intendent Harris (published in the| schools, to whom the city is already 
| January number of the American | deeply indebted for the great progress | 
| Fournal of Education) for the | her schools are making, under such dis- | 
acheols of this city, may he partly | advantages as are not felt in the East, | 
A ; ... ; | prepared a plan by which all the scholars | 
judged by the following editorial, ' in all the schools, from the first year of 
which we reprint from the Mew Yoré | their entry, are to be taught something of | 
Independent. the science ef common things. Mr. | 

What distinguishes Mr. Harris’s | Harris was not blind to the difficulties of | 
plan from those of other cities (and such a plan. He saw that there are cer- | 


‘ tain things (like reading, writing and 
almost every city has one, and some gs -: ie 








committee gave him authority to carry it 
out, and the schools are working under it 
to-day. They do things quickly out West. 
While we are still debating a proposed 
reform, our Western brothers try it, and 
see how it works; so that they sometimes 


| get the start of us before we know ; ee ty 


she is not careful, even New England, the 
nurse, if not the mother of common 
schools, will find something to learn 
about them on the banks of the Miss- 
issippi. 


0» oe - 


OVER-WORK. 


? | ‘HE complaint is quite universal 
that in our American life we 


| over-strain the muscle, over-wear the 





denoting fitness, and hence, is an| have way good ones), is perhaps its 
adjective | systematic and exhaustive character. 


As to articles @ or an and the, 1, —Ep. 
. e | ° 
when he says, they are not adjectives.| The old theory was that all children 


No definition of an adjective that I| need to know is the three branches of edu- 


. ° _| cation, sometimes known as the ‘‘ three 
can find will classify themso. They | Rs”—'Reading 'Riting, and ’Rithmetic: 


. . z ; } 
seem to resemble the Greek article | and at that we all know how surprised 
in their use. | Jefferson Van Winkle was that ‘their 

F. is in error about the verbal | little heads could hold it all.” We our- 
modes. Mode in Grammar is the | S¢!ves, remember the indignant protest of 
manner in which verbs express their | * NTneE camer natant tee: lates 
stray 3 ; duction of Algebra igto a country school. 
signification. If a word simply as- 


mre . :  ““_ | His objection was not that there was no 
serts a fact, it is evidently in the zzdz- | time to teach it, nor that the scholars in 


cative mode, deciding both from the | question were not far enough advanced to 
etymology of the word “ indicative,” | begin the study-—in truth, he knew noth- 


and its generally accepted use. Now | '"8 about these matters; but he urged: 


pars a cage or ’t th sines: 
I agree that if ‘I will rule ” is in the | — er epullapininagiiod 
a ae Maps a | teach Algebra; ’n ’twa’nt no use any 
indicative, so is ‘I would rule.” But | way.” Ie even held that Algebra was 


neither of them is indicative. A | generally demoralizing to the community. 
thing future can be predicted, but | This good man died lamenting the de- 
not asserted to be true of either act, | Seneracy of these algebraic days. But 
being or state; therefore, the future | pag Geis ypuasiainhian ponnite par 

4 tacle of school committees voting that it 
and prioz-future tenses properly be-| ;, the business of common schools below 
long with their kindred forms in the | the grade of high schools to teach nothing 
potential mode. There zsa poten- éut—perhaps not the old trilogy of the 
tential mode, used when the verb | three Rs—but those studies plus Grammar 





arithmetic) which mas¢ be well taught, at 


| brainand over-burden the heart. Men 


any cost, and that the average time that | ° - . 
elite ependhe silinel.tasebnatonty | at the hottest point of enterprise give 
five years in St. Louis); but he is still | Out, and consumption takes the body, 
able to prepare a plan by which every | lunacy the mind, avarice the aflec- 
scholar in a primary or grammar schoo, | tions. Prominent men drop suddenly 
shall be instructed, and still better, stimu- | here and there, when they are all 


lated to inform himeelf, about such things | aglow with perspiration, and dilated 
as plants and animals, the structure of | 


his own body, the care of his own health, | eye, and absorption of success. The 
machinery, heat, light, electricity, the | epitaph is, “died of over-work.” It 
weather, and the whole range of associ-| should be, “died of mis-managed 
ated topics. work.” That wheel on the car is not 


denotes probability, power, will or | 
obligation, of its subject ; as: ‘I may 
go. John can read. I will return. 
James shall study.” All of which 
are quite different from expressions 
which ¢xdicate or point out an act 
or being, as a reality, such as, I go. 
John reads, &. The word “ poten- 
tial” is not well chosen, but we can- 
not call such expressions as the fore- 
going indicative. The best we can 
do at present is to classify them 
under what grammarians have made 
** potential” to mean. They most 
truly belong there. 

F. further says, that the “ word 
adjective pronoun is improper,” and 
that the words generally ranked un- 
der this head are either pronouns or 
definitives. I prefer the term fro- 
nominal adjective, to adjective pro- | 
noun. TF. certainly forgets that a 
definitive may be pronominal in of.- 
fice, as: The good alone are happy. | 
There can be no objection to calling | 
“good,” in this sentence a pronom- | 
inal adjective, for it evidently is such. | 

In a future article I want to exam- | 
ine Mr. Ford’s second article. 

Yours Truly, 
A. P. Barton. 

[We cannot afford space for any 
one to discuss mere technicalities, or 
to split hairs on definitions, Articles 
on the dest methods of teaching any 
and all branches are always accept- 
able.—Ep. ] 





and Geography; and it is solemnly re- 


The method by which this is to be done 
is as simple as the idea is wise and benefi- 
cent. Every teacher is to give his class 
an oral lesson of an hour's length on the 
proper subject once each week. It must 
be a lesson, not a lecture—that is, the sub- 
ject is to be talked about by the scholars, 
as well as the teacher, and is to be illus- 
trated, as far as possible, by blackboard 
drawings and specimens of whatever is 
under discussion. Such a lesson, well 
given, will always interest children, and 
they will carry away a great part of it in 


likely to from their daily exercise in spell- 
ing or arithmetic. 

But will the lessons be well given by 
ordinary teachers? Of course, allowance 
must be made for the weaknesses of our 
common nature, and the special manifes- 


their minds, much more than they are | 


tations of them in teachers; but Mr. | 


| solved that these branches constitute a 


Harris has prepared a manual of instruc- | 
| common school education. Unfortunate- 


tion about these lessons that is so clear | 
ly, Providence has not decreed, obviously, | and minute in its directions, and at the 
what a common schoo! education is; and | same time so little dictatorial or intrusive | 
the unenlightened mind would perhaps | in its tone, that it seems as if no teacher 
think it might consist of a// that could be | could fail to be guided by it to success, | 
taught profitably in common schools. while all good teachers would catch the | 


The dogma that a common school edu- 
cation is a knowledge of some three or 
five branches, and no more, is just as un- 
reasonable as the other, that the higher 
education consists in familiarity with 
Greek, Latin and mathematics, and noth- 
ing else. In both cases there is a proper 
limit to the number of topics that may be 
taught; but the limit is not a fixed one, is 
not the same now that it was fifty years 
ago, and half a century hence will not be 
the same that it is now. Everybody 
knows that children’s time is often wasted 
in public schools; and none of us, whose 
training was, for example, in a city gram- 
mar school, feel that we know too much. 
For a long time our most enlightened 
thinkers about education, and our best 
teachers have been urging that children 
ought not to pass through our public 
schools without learning something about 
the world of Nature they live in—that is, 
about natural history and natural philoso- 
phy. These are things that all children 
want to learn about, and they are of im- 


*mense practical and disciplinary value. 
| Still the inertia of the public school sys- 


tem has made a stout resistance to them; 


idea at once. Perhaps the teacher him- 
self may not be acquainted with some of 
these matters; or, at least, not feel famil- 
iar enough with them to instruct others. 
These easy text-books are put in his hand, 
from which he may inform himself, 
though they must by no means be used in 
giving the lesson. Is he in doubt as to 
exactly what method of instruction to 
pursue? Mr. Harris has already pointed 
out the way, while he has still left free 


teacher — always trying to help, not to 
constrain. 


time that no objection can be made to it 
because it crowds out other studies, and 
the only remaining one is that the knowl- 
edge so gained is superficial. If so, is 
not superficial knowledge better than 
none at all? But five years of such in- 
struction must produce more than a su- 
perficial effect. 
cially and repeatedly warned not to hurry, 
not to leave a subject till it is thoroughly 
discussed and understood, and the lessons 
wili be liked and remembered all the bet- 
| ter, because they are a change from the 











play for the individual talents of the} will proportion hic. intelienteal 


The St. Louis scheme requires so little 


The teachers are spe- , 


and, though they have been introduced | regular school routine. For our part, we 
here and there, generally they have. been | can remember the time in our school-days, 
neglected, except in the highest school | when we should have jumped at the 
grades, which the greater part of the peo- | chance of receiving and profiting by just 
ple’s children cannot attend. | such instruction as the St. Louis children 
For one of our great cities (St. Louis) | are to have. 
this matter has been settled by one man,| After Mr. Harris had proposed his plan 
‘and in a way that must eventually excite | a still better thing was done—the school 


hot because it rolls faster than the 
other wheels, nor because it is weaker 
or stronger; but because its journal 
was not packed as well — because 
some unusual friction has heated it. 
Here is a sewing machine with which 
a woman has flung thread enough to 
baist the two hemispheres together 
at the equator, and reach the north 
pole, and make a spool of it. And 
yet it has needed little repair as it 
sung the dollars together with its 
monotonous buzz. Here is another 
that is returned, broken in pieces and 
| radically injured. Lack of lubrica- 
| tion, mis-feeding or guiding caused an 
injury, and then it has been up-hill 
work ever since, till it has become 
absolutely worthless. 

Men are worked in precisely the 
same ways. A man cannot run his 
body, and leave his mind behind 
without harm; nor his mind and 
leave his body in the lurch; and 
neither, and fling his soul out to the 
dogs. False work, mis-judged, and 
mis-guided work, is the crime of the 
day. No mechanic shall fail in mus- . 
cle, nor in skill if he will fertilize his 
mind as he goes along, and keep a 
window in his soul open to God. No 
business or professional man shall 
waste in body, or waver in mind if 








| 


and physical toil, and not forget his 


religious obligations. — Rev. Wm. 


Alvin Bartlett in The Chicago 


Pulpit. 


is igen. 

A Practica, Stupy.—The stu- 
dents of the mining class in the Mas- 
suchusetts Institute of Technology 
made an excursion with some of their 
professors last summer to the mines 
of Colorado and Utah. One of the 
results of this trip is the addition to 
the laboratory of the institute of about 


‘eleven tons of gold and silver ore, 


upon which the students can try their 
skill. Here is a practical sort of 
studying, and it is only an example 
of the spirit which pervades the en- 
tire plan of instruction in this excel- 
lent institution, 
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THE HUMAN AS IMAGE OF THE | plant originated. Man, also, is the humanity. He should swim boldly 


DIVINE. 


—_—— 


[The following article is a continu- 


| last product of nature. The creative- | 
| ness of this universal mother ceases, | 
|then, in him, and passing into her | 


against the Satanic waves of distorted 
life! Although you be drowned, 
beloved navigator, you will not per- 


" 
ation of Trentowski’s ‘‘Introduction | ..., it is the regenerated creativeness. ish, because your immortal soul, or 


to Pedagogics,” of which three por- | 


tions have been before printed in this 
Journal. The translation is by Prof. 
Podbielski.—w. T. 11.] 


‘entia, buthe has also begun to live for 
his creation. He brings nourishmen 
to each little worm ; He gives a help- 
ing hand to you, to me, to us all; He 
directs our destiny, and that of the 


whole world. Therefore, it is not | 


enough for him who desires to be- 
come the true image of God on earth 
to display his own scelf-hood and to 
stop thereat; it would be mere ego- 
tism. As God, so every divine being 
has to live and to act for the whole 
extent of the divine ; as God, so every 
divine being has to realize himself 
as a ministering providence, with re- 
gard to those who need his aid; 
therefore, it is incumbent on each 
man to become a benefactor of his 
country, and of all humanity. There 
is no situation in society where he 
cannot do good for others. He must 
live for God, neighbor, fatherland 
and humanity ; he must be ready for 
every sacrifice, even the greatest, and 
devote his life to the cause of truth, 
beauty and virtue, of holiness, law 
and light. He must fulfil his duty, 
though he were therefor to be burned 
alive at the stake; and thus he will 
become God’s image and his worthy 
son—that is, God-man. Remember 
that the soul, or self-hood, as a deity, 


manifests itself in actions—piety and | 


wisdom are nothing without good 
works. 


Man will fulfil his destiny when | 


he transforms God’s thought living 
in him—the dowry of his self-hood 
obtained from heaven—into his own 
thought, into his own product and ac- 
tion, into actuality ; also when he shall 
come to serve God, humanity and 


fatherland by such thought, with self- | 
devotion, God’s thougut in him has | 
to cease to be a mere natural quality, | 


and is to be changed into spontaneous 
never-wavering virtue. The transcen- 


dental—that is, the God-given sources | 


of human ability—has to fill with 
heavenly intluence: the dust of the 
spirit has to burst out with heroic 
fire ; the seed, which is obtained from 
above, has to produce a rich harvest 
on earth. 
itself out of the chrysalis of body, as 
immortal deity, to conquer for itself 
the wings of cherubim—to create 


heaven and the world proper to itself | 


with its own omnipotence. It is for 
the individual a regeneration in God. 

The seed is the last product of a 
plant—the free butterfly flying out of 


its bosom. The creativeness of the 


plant ceases with its seed, this crea- | 


tiveness passes into the seed ; in seed 
it transforms itself into a new creative 
individual ; and this seed is the image 
of the seed wherefrom the mother- 


The selfhood has to work | 


| And as the creativeness of nature is | 


| 
} 


| the creativeness of the God’s omnipo- 


self-hood, is a deity. Swim boldly 
against unfriendly currents, and give 


‘tence manifesting itself therein, so | an example of self-devotion to others. 
_God’s creativeness ceases in man,| When many follow you, it shall be 
OD having created nature and drowns itself in the whirlpools of his | better already ; but when all move, 
man, not only has shone out of | being, and changes into the human) heaven shall be born on the earth. 
himself 2x actu what he was in po- creativeness. Man is the last seed of | Boldly move onward, brethren! Do 


all creation, therefore he is the faith- | 


t| | 


ful image of the seed wherefrom the 
mother nature originated. He is 
God’s image. | 
Finis means not the end alone, | 
but also the purpose, which shines | 
yet before the beginning of work for | 
each rational being. The omnipo- | 
tence of the beginning, after the long | 
waves of the sea of nature, flowing | 
continually towards the west, pours | 
here finally into the omnipotence of | 
the end, and God’s image is brought | 
forth on the earth. Consequently, | 
the horizon of the creativeness of man | 
| opens just where the creator ceases | 
|to be creator. With the appearance 
of man in nature, the seventh day 
shone out to God, in the creation of | 
the world, the day of rest—the highest | 
festival of all existence. God ceased | 
to create, but man took His place | 
and began to create. And man has | 
built up villages and cities, construct- | 
ed ships, cultivated fields and gardens, | 
cut down forests, and created another | 
nature in nature. The beginning of | 
man’s work meets with the end of | 
God’s work. Man’s work rises up, | 
like the morning star, out of God’s | 
work. With God’s Sunday arose | 
|Monday, Tuesday, and the whole 
week—many thousand years long— | 
for man. Man, also, has to rest in | 
| his time, and to find his Sunday. It 
shall follow, when he shall make 
heaven descend upon earth, when hz 
|shall affirm here God’s kingdom. | 
| How far we are yet from this final | 
,end! Therefore, let him work for | 
| humanity, for the common good, | 
| whosoever lives. 
The Creator, before the creation of 
| the world, was only creator 7m poten- 








| ¢¢a ; but, in the belfries of time, where 
the new alarm of bells proclaims His 
work at each moment, He is creator 
\¢n actu. Man, also— individually 
as well as generally—before the crea- 
tion of his world—that is, until the 
| germ of his heavenly nature is real- 
ized in his own actions and works, 
until the vessel of his abilities swims 
out of the abyss upon the surface of 
stormy life, like foam upon the sur- 
face of boiling water—until then he 
is a hero, politician, poet, or philo- 
sopher, only ¢” potentia; but, after 
the creation of his world, he is so 7x 
actu. 

Satan yet rules the earth ; tyranny, 
slavery, and mobs yet triumph 
thereupon; religious, political, and 
moral darkness still pervades it; the 
citizen of heaven and earth concen- 
trates his thoughts into one focus, 
directs them to one end, to the reali- | 
zation of God's kingdom amidst | 


work, for you live in the working 
days of the world. The sooner we 
shall accomplish what God assigned 
to us, the quicker the holy Sunday 


| shall approach for our race. 


—_—_—_@-~<>9@-—__—_____ 


THINGS THAT LAST, 





Editor American Fournal of Education: 
HE above may not be strictly a 
proper expression, as can be 
proved from my stand point. **Things” 
refers to deeds, or events, or substance, 
or that which is created. Hence, as 
one look over the mass of ruins that 
cover the spot where will one day 
spring up what shall be called on the 
page of history, The Phenix City 
of this Century, he will call me par- 
adoxical, when speaking of “* Things 
that last!” 

The great fire in Chicago has taught, 
or shall teach us a lasting lesson, as to 
what is, or rather, what is not per- 
manent. You will admit there is a 
grand sublimity in permanency. 

The *“* Old House at Home,” that 
has stood a century among those 
arching elms—guardian angels with 
graceful arms intertwining each 
other, and by their presence hallow- 
ing all those years of boyhood or 
maidenhood—the heir loom from 
generation to generation, and bear- 
ing the family name, the best cozt-of- 
arms,—that old homestead, I say, is 


| a grand institution amid the “ scenes 


of confusion” and busy cares of the 
age. It calls out our admiration, 
our affection and reverence. There 
is a consolation in the mere reserved 
thought of its existence, present and 
past, and of its permanency. 

A few weeks ago, we of this, 
your neighboring metropolis, as we 
passed along these streets and 
avenues, and looked upon this and 
that massive block of stone and 
iron, thought: surely there are some 
‘* things” that are lasting. 

Had we not as good reason for 
such conclusions as other people of 
other cities? 

Well, the fire has tried these 
blocks of stone, brick and iron, and 
found them wanting. “Things” do 
not last, evidently. 

Yet the fire has left something or 
somewhat, unscathed. It is not a 
little consoling to know this, even 
amid the general wreck of what was 
once visible and outward. 

The devouring element could not 
destroy character, in case a man had 
that to start with ! 

It has been noticeable since the 
calamity, how that the various char- 
acteristics of men have come to the 





surface. If one was selfish, like the 
ghost of Banquo, selfishness came 
up. If one was noble at heart, the 
nobility showed itself, and in truth 
there was ample opportunity for the 
display. 

But in general, passing along far- 
ther into the realm of imperishable, 
I cannot help thinking of the advan- 
tage they have possessed, whose 
stores consisted not in the “ things” 
that filled their warehouses, 
therefore ‘ perished.” 


and 


The educated, well stored mind 
and heart to-day, rises superior to 
these smoking ‘‘ things.” 


Hence, I say’to you, and your 
readers: EpucaTion lasts! The 
fire cannot pass upon it. An ignor- 
amus may by chance become a 
millionaire in houses and titles, till 
the fire fiend comes, and then he is 
left destitute indeed; for his aé/ is 
gone. The educated man or woman 
loses material wealth, be it more or 
less, and still the ‘* main chance” is 
left. The education, the training, 
the learning, the aptness, makes a 
man good for something, even if he 
be clothed in rags. 

Men and boys have come into the 
office, since the fire. They ask for 
work. ‘ Well, sir, what can you 
do?” That is the first and the usual 
question. Often the reply will be: 
‘** Almost anything.” It would seem 
as if such an answer would insure a 
‘‘chance.” Not so. It implies the 
ability to do “ nothing in particular.” 


Another application: The same 
question. Answer: “I ama cabi- 
net maker.” ‘Yes sir, we can give 
you work immediately, and con- 
stantly while you prove that you are 
what you profess to be.” We are 
in want of an office boy ; the shingle 
is hung out * Boy Wanted.” Soon a 
half dozen flock in. To number one: 
“ Have you been to school?” ‘No 
sir.” “I’m afraid you will not 
answer, as we want a boy that can 
write.” The unfortunate candidate 
goes away in disappointment. Num- 
ber two has been to school. He can 
do at least ove thing wed/, as he is 
told to write his name. Then the 
verdict is that he can do more than 
that, he can read; he can figure up 
small accounts, and so he passes. A 
small incident in the eyes of the 
world, or even to the employer and 
the employed, is this; and yet one 
of magnitude in the possible results, 
to the boy,and tothe world. A true 
education, you see, ought to fit a 
person for some one place, or calling! 

Again: Among the “things” 
that did not “last,” were those fine 
school houses, located in the burnt 
district; six or eight of them, with 
many small ones, worth in dollars 
and cents, say three hundred thous- 
and dollars—gone, melted away in 
dust and ashes ! 

Ah, but how is it with the mind, 
the intellect, the heart, represented by 
all that former machinery? Safe and 
sound, it is believed, and ready to 
work again. 
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Temporary buildings are going up, 
and though the machinery may be 
for a while uncouth, the work turned 
out will be of no mean sort! Mean- 
while many a teacher has been 
touched, ennobled by the kindly and 
the timely help proffered by the fra- 
ternity at Saint Louis! <A business 
man said the other day, in view of 
such kindness as that shown by your 
city; ‘Chicago people can stand 
anything except—sympathy. They 
can’t stand that.” 

And so I close by saying that here 
is encouragement for every teacher 
as he looks out over the future. For 
while outward things perish—school- 
houses and churches—-the real riches, 
to-wit: qualities of mind and soul; 
hope, faith, love, or, if you please, 
education, these shall abide. 


E. N. A. 
CuicaGco, 1372. 

———_—_ «+ e¢ ——____. 

MORE FROM P. COX. 
Editor American Fournal of Education: 
[° there is a word in the language I 
thoroughly detest, it is this—fen- 
manshif. And I detest the thing 
quite as much as the word. When 
I went to school both were unheard 
of. We learned to write in those 
days, and although no elaborate sys- 
tem of instruction had been con- 
trived, I venture to say we acquired 
as legible chirography as the pupils 
of this day who are trained by the 
highest-toned professors of the science 

of penmanship. 

Look at mine, for example. I 
don’t know a single one of the so- 
called * principles” that I hear Per- 
cival talk about, and for elegance my 
hand is not for a moment to be com- 
pared with his. The difference is 
here. He can read no writing unless 
done in the system he is trained in, 
and when he puts on his fine touches 
nobody can read his, while I can read 
any writing, and almost any body 
can read mine. 

I believe, Mr. Editor, that the first 
principle of what we have to call 
penmanship is to form letters legibly. 
Hair strokes and graceful curves 
have nothing to do with it, and the 
boys find it so when they quit school 
and go to work. 

It strikes me that the old way is 
the better way. Some boys, either 
from nervousness or clumsiness, can’t 
acquire penmanship as a fine art. 
They can, with proper pains, be 
taught to write a good, legible hand, 





C. B, Clarke, Architect, 


NEW DESIGN FOR 


HE above cut represents an ele- | 

gant design for a cheap country 
school-house, built of wood. It con- 
tains two rooms, which can be easily | 
thrown into one, seating about 130 
pupils. 

The system of warming and ven- 
tilation is perfect; and, in sparsely 
settled neighborhoods, where school- 
houses are frequently used for meet- 
ings and other purposes, this would | 


| 
| 








31224 Chesnut st. St. Louis. 





A SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


make one of the most useful, practical 


| and beautiful buildings which could 


be erected. 
perpetually influence, educate and 
refine all in the vicinity. 

This house can be built and hand- | 
somely furnished with | 


the new | 


é 
patent Gothic school desks and seats, 


Teacher’s desk, chairs, blackboard, | 


globes, maps, charts, bell, etc., for | 
about $2,500. 





EDUCATION. 


OL. John M. Patton delivered | 

an address before the Society | 

of Alumni, of the Virginia Military | 
Institute, in which he says: 

I understand Education to be that 
process, by which the physical, the 
mental and moral natures, are devel- | 
oped, and its object is, as I under- 
stand, to fit the pupil, for the dis- 
charge of all the duties, and the | 
enjoyment of the privileges of this 
life and the next. These natures 
rank in importance, in the order in 
which they have been named. To | 
develop the physical nature, without | 
reference to the mental or moral, 
would be worthy only of barbarians, | 
with whom the exhibition of mere | 
brute force is the chief glory of man. 
In connection with, and as auxiliary 
to the other forms of development, 
however, it isof great importance. 





and this ought to be the first aim in 
school. A boy I know came home 
from school the other day very much 
chagrined, saying his teacher told 


him he did not improve in penman- | 


ship, and she would have to speak to 
his father about it. What did his 
sensible father say! Told the little 
fellow to tell his teacher he did’nt 
care a straw about penmanship. He 


didn’t expect his boy to be an artist, | 


but would she not please teach him 
to write? P. Cox. 





oe 


MEN are often capable of greater 
things than they perform. They are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent. 


So, to develop the physical or the 
| mental, or both, without reference to 
the moral, if not characteristic of | 
| barbarism, is at least, worthy of **the 
| fool,’ who “hath said in his heart, 
ithere is no God.” It follows, that 
the best system of Education is that, | 
|in which the three-fold nature of 
| man is best developed, and in which 
| its due importance is given to each. ' 
; Such a system of Education would 
| bea perfect one, and any system may 
| be considered excellent, in the degree 
in which it approaches such an end. | 
In practical experience, however, it 
' is found, that there are a few, which 
_cover the whole ground. In scarcely 
, any institution, is the proper atten- 
| tion paid to physical culture. There 
| are indeed gymnasiums, attached to 
some of our collegiate institutions ; 


| 





| but these are generally supported by 


| of the classics, of mathematics, of 


'—in other words, by what is sup- 


| And this attention, whether greater 
_ or less, is effective, in proportion to | 
| the influence exerted by the char- 
_ acters and examples of the professors 


volunteer subscriptions of professors | 
and pupils, and attendance on them | 
is equally voluntary. No period is | 
set apart, for the enjoyment of its 


/ means of improvement by the wil- 


ling; or the prescribed use of them 
by the idle and inert. The attention 
of most of our scholastic and colle- 
giate institutions, seems to be en-| 
grossed almost entirely, by the study 


the sciences, and of general literature 


posed to promote the cultivation of 
the mind. It may, indeed, be feared, 
that these pursuits, in some of our 
colleges dwarf all others; and that 
the cultivation of the moral nature is 
practically made subordinate to men- 
tal attainment. 
many of them, some attention is paid | 
to moral and religious instruction. | 





and managers. But it may well be 
doubted, whether, in any of our col- 
leges, that superior place is given to 
such instruction, to which its su- | 
preme importance entitles it. Would | 
you then, convert all our colleges, 

into theological schools? By no} 
means. Such a course, might prove 
unfa.orable, both to learning and | 
religion. But surely we should for- | 
ever expel from the schools and | 
colleges, the deadly doctrine, that 
‘education has nothing to do with | 
religion,” and whether it offend 
Greek, or Roman, God’s Holy Word | 
should be recognized, in all our col- | 
leges, as the fountain of all wisdom. ' 
In some form of study its dignity and 
worth should be impressed upon all 





, | facts. 
= most favorable percentage. 


It would silently and | _2 F 
| municipal and State governments in 


It is true that in | 17| Jersey City, NJ-. 


students, and its spirit should be 


, made to pervade and elevate all other 


| studies. 
The model teacher is a student 
himself, and because he is growing 
himself, he kindles in his pupils the 
Spirit of growth—free from narrow 
prejudices, his very atmosphere dis- 
enthralls the youth entrusted to his 
charge. Animated by a lofty faith, 
‘all his pupils reflect his steadfastness 
and earnestness, and learn the great 
lesson of industry and self-reliance— 
thus preparing themselves for the life 
of free men in a free state. 


iil Si 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN FIFTY 
CITIES. 

HE following interesting list of 
£ the total population, total num- 
, ber attending schools, and percentage 
| of school attendance to total popula- 


= | tion, for the leading fifty cities in the 
- | United States, needs but little expla- 


ination. The cclumn of percentage 
reveals some specially interesting 
Portland, Maine, shows the 
Dayton, 

Ohio; Cambridge, Mass.; Milwaukie, 
Wis.; Rochester, and several others 
| follow very closely in rank. Boston 
| is almost one per cent. behind Port- 
| land and«Rochester; New York 
| nearly two per cent. behind Boston. 
Owing to the disorganization of the 


the South, the school attendance, as 
might be anticipated, is less than it 
will be now that they are making 
every effort practicable to remedy the 
evil; Memphis being the lowest, 
then Richmond and Savannah. The 


| numbers in the first column show the 
| relative rank of the cities in respect 
to population ; St. Louis stands 4th. 








| 2 se, (SES 
| ae | 333 |z34 
2S we ° D> . 

ai CITIES. eZ | £85 |?ss 
Z| 5) a BM = 3h 
al ee eenen ve Ps etn At S 
20/Albany, N.Y..--- | 58,461) 10,137|18.37 


23/Allegheny, Pa....| 53,180) 10,333|19.43 
6 Baltimore, Md... -|267,354| 41,442|15.50 
7 Boston, Mass..-.- |250:526) 45,815|18.29 
3|Brooklyn, N.Y..-/396,099| 66,050/16.68 
11|Buffalo, N.Y...-.. 11175714) 19,501|16.57 
33|Cambridge, Mass.| 39.634; 8,072/20.37 
26|Charleston, S.C..! 48.956! 7,892|16.12 
47|Charlestown Mass) 28,323) 5,499|19.42 
5|Chicago, Iil...... 298,877} 50,092/16.57 
8|Cincinnati, Ohio.|216,239} 40,828/18.8y 


15|Cleveland, Ohio..| 92,829] 15,854|17.08 
42|Columbus, Ohio..| 28,229} 5,568]19.72 
44|Dayton, Ohio...-)| 30,473} 6,200/20.35 
18|Detroit, Mich..--| 79,577) 12,€64|15.91 
53\Fall River, Mass..| 26,766) 3,365/20.04 
34|Hartford, Conn..| 37,180) 6,588|17.72 
27\Indianapolis, Ind.| 48,244} 8,851|18.35 


82,546) 13.314/16.13 











| 38|Kansas City, Mo..| 32,269; 5,281|16 37 
45|Lawrence, Mass..| 28,921| 4,.740|16.39 
14|Louisville, Ky.....| 100,753) 15,928|15-81 
34,Lowell, Mass ...., 40.928) §,479|15-83 
49\Lynn, Mass...--- | 28,233) §.326)18.85 

| 32!Memphis, Tenn...| 40,226) 3,033) 7-54 
19 Milwaukie. Wis.-| 71,440) 14,132|20.20 
30|Mobile, Ala.....-! 32,634; §,473117 ¢8 


13| Newark, N.J.-..-|105,059) 17.319|16 48 
25|New Haven, Conn! 50.840) 10,097|19-86 
g\New Orleans, La.|191 418, 28.063|14 66 
1|New York, N.Y...'923 944 155,603/16-84 
37\Patterson, N.J ... | 33:759| §-412]16.15 
2|Philadelphia, Pa..|657-437|/108 751)16.15 


16|Pittsburg, Pa..... | 86,076] 14.905}17-32 
43|Portland, Me...-. | 31,413) 6,40y|10.40 
21/Providence, R.I...| 68,904 11,733]17-09 
, 36|Reading, Pa..... | 33-930] 6.538]19-2 
24\|Richmond, Va.....| §1,038! 4,616) 9.04 


22\Rochester, N.Y... 62.386) 12.587|20.17 
10SanFrancisco,Cal 149 473) 23.714|15-87 
48|Savannah,Ga....| 28,235} 3 210|11-37 


35|Scranton, Pa..... | 35,002! 5§.037/14-35 
4|St. Louis, Mo... -|310.864! 59,089] 19.01 
29 Syracuse, N.Y...../ 43,051 8,371/19 43 
40| Toledo, Ohio..--.| 31,584 5.558}19.60 
28|Troy, N. Y..----+| 36,133) 6,463/17.89 
46\Utica, N.Y.....-.- | 28,804! 6,464)18.17 
12| Washington, D.C.|109,199| 16,786|15.37 


43 
30 








Wilmington, Del.| 30,841) 4,748)15-40 
Worcester, Mass..| 41,105| 7,526|18.31 
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CIVILIZATION = ORGANIZED 
BROTHERHOOD. 


HE last two words convey, in 

the shortest possible phrase, all 

the difference between the nineteenth 
century and the twelfth in Europe— 


than to have Chicago burned, and the 
rising of that city “from ‘its - ashes 
strengthens, not weakens, the hands 
of labor here, raises, does not lower, 
the value of our investments. 
Political economy has taught this | 
in other spheres, till it is realized. 


thefeminine mind. Woman is natu- 
rally. more narrow, more confined to 
petty details than man. There is 
much restlessness among the women 
in. the schools—frequent changes, and 
on the whole, women are very hard 
to deal with. They are difficult to 


between a savage state «nd a state of 
civilization. First, we have a bro- 
therhood now and here; men work 
together for one aim, and that aim 
not purely selfish. They do not 
maintain distinct and separate castles, 
and work each for his individual 
interest. The telegraph wires that | 
bore the news of the Chicago flames | 
knew what that brotherhood meant, 
when they quivered from end to end 
with the return message of two mil- 
lion dollars from New York, four 
million from Boston, and the pledges 
from London, Frankfort and Vienna. 
That is what Brotherhood means to- 
day—that is the Brotherhood woven 
into every fibre of life by the religion 
| of Christianity. 
confidence and good will in the| But it is not only brotherhood, but 
future. | organized brotherhood. Each nation, | 
each man, shall do what he can do | 
best—each shall do his own part and | 
: | be content, not striving to do the | 
and so become a substantial aid to | whole—not jealous of the success of | 
every publisher in the land. | any other, whether in the same or in | 
Intelligent people demand news- | another field—because each is con- | 
papers, they cannot live in any large, | scious that the success of one is the | 
broad, effective sense without them. | welfare of all. | 
| The profession of Teaching cannot | 

and strength of cur be exempted from the great current. 
free public school system that it] More and more, everywhere, schools | 
fosters and directly promotes intelli-| are being congregated and placed | 
gence among the people; so that, under a central government. The | 
as inevitably as effect follows cause, old district system of New England, | 


the welfare of the public Press, and | where each school wasalmost entirely | 


10,000 CIRCULATION! 


— 


UR circulation has reached ten 
We are 
thankful for this substantial token 


thousand copies. 


of appreciation on the part of our 





friends and patrons. 
We desire to make, to our brethren 


of the Press, our grateful acknowl- 
edgments, also, for their uniform 
kindness and courtesy towards this 
Journal since it was first started. 
We are largely indebted to them, as 
well as to our contributors, for this 
success. 








We hope to merit their continued 


We are, and we intend to be, the 
ally and promoter of intelligence, 


It is the glory 


| isolated—a little kingdom of itself— 





When will teachers learn that it is | satisfy, and unreasonable in demands. 
true in theirown? They can never | This is inevitable, of course, but it 
hold each other down, without hold- | calls for a steady hand and constant 
ing themselves down also. All the | repression, and the much suffering 
jealousy they nourish of each other Principals, placed in such difficult 
but serves to retard their own success ; | and annoying circumstances, must be 
while every generous recognition, | in every way encouraged and upheld 
every cordial unselfish co-working, | by the committee and the Superin- 
helps to raise the great tide-wave of | tendents.” The chimney smokes bad- 
popular estimation, which floats their | ly, and the fire smoulders. 
own particular tiny shallop upon it.| The very essential difference be- 
When they realize in their own | tween Asiatic stagnation and smoul- 
profession, in daily practice, by act | der, and American life and flame, lies 
and word, what they are certainly | in the fact that in America all places 
clear-sighted enough to accept in | are open to the seeker. Because a 
theory, that civilization, in Teaching | man’s father was an American Pariah 
as in society, is nothing but Organized | that does not prevent him from be- 
Brotherhood, the schools of our land | coming an American Brahmin; and 
will do perfectly their, part of ‘the | because the highest place is open to 
work of the:world. him if he deserves it, he works for 
oo | it, and even if he does not reach it 
WANT OF DRAUGHT. \his work in the lower places has 
| beén better done because the goal 
i a man in building a house for | lay, a possibility before him. Human 
use and comfort, should close all | nature is wonderfully alike in man 
his chimneys at the top and make an | and woman. The same motives move 
aperture only a few inches above his them; the same incitements spur to 
fire, and then should be annoyed and | honorable effort; and if a teacher is 
angry because the smoke, instead of | sure that being an assistant, an as- 
going out of the chimneys, came | sistant he must die, he will not, un- 
back into his face, we should simply | less driven by the internal fire of 
laugh at his indignation; or if he | irrepressible genius, fit himself for 
were a friend, we might suggest that | the higher position he can never 
much trouble could be saved and a| reach. 
steady and natural current established 
by making a breathing space at the | 











‘‘ Alas, what boots it, with incessant care, 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade? 
Were it not-better done, as others use, 


top of the troublesome chimneys. | 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 


the augmentation of the productive | is fast taking its proper place among | This is all very simple, and one’ 


industry of the country, result from | the things that were. Instead of it, | might consider the man foolish who | By all means it were far better, since 
the very interest that it is the object| we have well-organized, graded did not perceive its truth. | no effort for broader work will be of 
of this Journal to build up. | schools ; and in all our cities the, And yet if the amused critic were | any avail, to cease to think of it and 
Is it not an established fact that | work is more and more unified every | a2 member of many school commit- | to make one’s self as comfortable as 
; renege. ee day. All the Grammar Schools are | tees, as for instance, that of Boston, | possible. 

great commercial activity is an im- : : ; | , 
: made to improve the High School, | one might very reasonably turn upon; Men recognize the truth of the 
| and the High School to lift the Gram- | him with the statement that he was | above statements if they apply them 
| mar Schools. : |mot so far removed from being an | to themselves, but they have a strange 
Is there a public improvement or| More and more, too, the work is | imitator of the mistaken builder as superior way of judging that the re- 
a private enterprise, of a useful or divided and subJivided—that is to | his surprise at our statement would | sults will be different when the same 
beneficent character, that does not | 229? ™°re organized. One teacher lead one to imagine. For that com-/| discouragements are made to work 


Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair?” 


possibility among an ignorant and 


bigoted people. 





feel at once the helpful influence of | 


an effective public school system? 


Our circulation 


of the people in these higher and 


better elements of a new civilization. | 


There is evidently room for a steady 
growth and a wider expansion in 
this direction. 

The facts and figures, which we 
print in another column, in regard 
to ‘Education and Crime,” and 
the ignorance and illiteracy of the 
people, taken from the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, show the necessity of building 
up a system of free public schools, 
broad enough for all the people, 
good enough for the best, and cheap 
enough for the poorest. 


of 10.000. 
Copies demonstrates the progress | 


| does only a certain part of the train- 
ing, and then hands over the child to 
another, who does another part. 
Even the functions of governor, in- 
structor and recorder seem in a fair 
way to be put into separate hands at 
last. 

In view of this tendency of the 
world, how vain to oppose one’s self 
to it; how petty and mean seem all 
personal jealousy and pique on the 
part of teachers at each other’s suc- 
cesses. Can they not read the signs 
of the times well enough to know— 
not merely to see—that what helps 
one, helps all, and that the success of 
any one raises the whole profession, 
and consequently every one in it, to 
a higher estimation? Do they not 
know that the raising of one salacy 
indirectly raises every other, and 
makes every teacher’s work more 


valuable? St. Louis could better 


have afforded to paya million dollars | 


mittee-man has decreed that in that | 
city, no woman of all the women | 
teachers, though she be as wise as | 
Arete of old, who taught her son 
| Philosophy so well that the modest 
Socrates did not despise his com- 
panionship, shall ever hold a position 
higher than that of master’s assistant. | 
The teaching she may do—possibly | 
even of the higher branches—though | 
it has taken many years to convince 
him of that; she may do all the ac- | 
tual teaching in the master’s room of | 
the Grammar Schools, but the di- 
rective place, the executive place, | 
she shall not hold. This being once 
well established, and the top of the | 
chimney fairly bricked up, the work 
proceeds. ‘* There is much incapa- | 
city, much want of spirit, a narrow- 
ness of view, a want of extended | 
culture, among the lady teachers, 
which of course is easily accounted | 
| for by the natural want of breadth of | 


on women: The smoke of the dull, 
thwarted fire comes into their faces. 
If they only would, once for all, take 
the bricks off the top of the chim- 
ney, the annoying smoke would find 
its natural outlet, and the bright fire 
would be a source of comfort even 
to themselves. 

Many a woman is antagonistic, is 
combative, because she is forced into 
such a position, not because she de- 
sires it. The smoke starts for the 
top of the chimney as it should; but 
baffled, it frets itseif in eddying whirls 
against the bricks, till, driven by the 
necessity of an outlet somewhere, not 
understanding what the trouble is, 
but only dimly realizing that there is 
trouble, it rushes back, choking in its 
passage the fire, and revenging itself 
on the author of the repression. 

Resolutions are of no avail; in- 
stitutes are of no avail; educatiorial 
journals, carefully graded courses of 
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-to fit themselves for them, then and 





study, oral lessons, the introduction 
of new studies are, and will be, of no 
avail to improve our schools or to 
infuse a new life into them. The 
teaching of American children is in- 
evitably to be mostly.done by women. 
The woman teachers of St. Louis, 
for example, are to-day more than 
ten times as many as the men. 
Those men may be as wise, as cul- 
tivated, and as worthy as it is pos- 
sible for men to be, and yet their 
efforts for: the improvement of the 
schools will be over-balancd by the 
overpowering influence of the women 
acting as a dead weight against pro- 
gress, against breadth, against eleva- 
tion of standard, unless freedom for 
unlimited progress be allowed to 
them. 

When all hands combine to open, 
free as air, without question, the 
highest places to those in the army 
of women teachers who stand ready 


only then will the schools make any 
true progress. 


—_——_--~+» oe —- 


ARE YOU READY? 





R. Epwarp B. NEELY, one of 
the best school officers in the 
West, says: In regard to the “ esté- 
mates,’ which it becomes the duty 
of the directors to make, that great 
care should be exercised to see, rst, 
that every necessary item is included 
in these estimates ; 2d, that the burden 
of taxation is not made unreasonable 
and oppressive. Have you a good 
schoolhouse in your subdistrict, such 
a house as you would be willing to 
live in six hours a day, winter and 
summer? If not, that is the very 
first thing to be provided for; and 
you should not forget that if you fail 
to make provision for it now, a whole 
year must pass away before you can 
have another opportunity. 

Then, too, before you sit down to 
make out your estimates for the school 
year commencing on the third Satur- 
day of next April, be very careful to 
inform yourselves about the furniture 
and apparatus of your schoolhouses. 
Have you the old-fashioned, unsightly 
and uncomfortable wooden desks and 


WHAT ARE OUR SCHOOL DIRECTORS DOING? 


HIS comes to be a very important question just now to our teachers 
and school officers. 


The amount of money to be distributed this year from the annual appor- 
tionment of the ‘State School Funds” will not be as large as that of las 
year. As a consequence of this deficiency, it will be necessary to look 
closely into this matter of “‘ estimates” or school officers will find them- 
selves unprovided with funds sufficient to meet their obligations. Our 
people begin to appreciate both the necessity and importance of a good 
system of free public schools, and school officers will be sustained, fully 
and cordially, in any legitimate expenditures to secure this result. 


Let then this matter of ‘* estémates” be fully and freely talked over. 


The last year’s taxes have just been paid in, or if not they are delinquent, 
and the Directors know just about what extra amount over last year they 
ought to estimate for, in order to raise the sum of money they require for 
the coming year, after taking into account all expenses of collecting, abate- 
ments, delays, and the delinquent taxes—this last is no inconsiderable 
amount. If the amount collected fall short of the estimate, let this be 
taken into consideration now, and make estimates enough higher to cover | 
all these deficiencies. If they should happen to collect more money than | 
they require, of which there is little danger, it will not be lost. 


Every necessary item should be included, but whatever else you neglect, 
do not forget to make a liberal estimate for teachers’ salaries. If you 
wish to secure good teachers, you must pay them liberally and punctually. | 
Their salaries should be paid promptly at the end of each month. 


The law is specific and plain in regard to the dutées of school directors, 
and we hope it will be complied with to the letter this year. On this 
point Sec. 14 says: 


It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district, on or before the third 
Saturday in April of each year, to forward to the township clerk an estimate of 
the amount of funds necessary te sustain the schools in their respective districts for 
a period of not less than four or not more than six months, and to discharge any 
indebtedness caused by insufficiency of previous estimates; in such estimates 
stating clearly the amount deemed requisite for each and every item of expense, 
and in case the directors in any sub-district shall fail to take and return the enumera- 
tion aforesaid and the estimate required by this section, it shall be the duty of the 
township clerk to employ a competent person to take such enumeration and make 
such estimate, and to allow such person a reasonable compensation for his services 
out of the funds of the sub-district. 


The following is also the form prescribed by law for the 


“ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES.” 


To 
of 


The following is an estimate of the expenses for the support of the public 
school in sub-district No. ,in said township during the present school 
year: 





, township clerk of township No. 
, State of Missouri: 





, range No. ——, county 











| Dollars, 





To discharge indebtedness (if any) of subdistricts ...............0.2008 | 


For the purchase of school house site .....+0« Wed dusapnteoese odabecs gues Lisenscvecssenees 


For building of school house and out houses...............000+seeeeees Sch cauadencsowre pe ods suslee done 





For teachers’ wages during the year. ......cc0.0..05 cceceeeereeeceerees steeccesetgatiae nt abu | 








benches? If so, it will be economy 
to have them removed and their place 
supplied by some one of the many 
varieties of modern school furniture. 


There are certain physical laws to be | 


observed in the construction of school 
furniture, with which every mechanic 
is not expected to be familiar, and in 


_ making your purchases you should 


buy from those who have given the 
subject special attention. Then, how 


is it about the apparatus? Are your | 
teachers supplied with maps, globes, | 


object-forms, reference books, an 


abundance of the right kind of black- | 
| We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct estimate of expenses | 


board surface, etc.? If not, then be 


sure to make those items a very pro- for the support of the public school in, subdistrict No..——, township No. | 


minent feature in your estimate of 
‘necessary’ expenses; for you may | 
as well expect the mechanic to do} 
good work without his tools ag the 


teacher to instruct efficiently without | SST say } Directors. _ 


the aid of illustrative apparatus.” 


| For repairs on school house and premises 


For purchase of school furniture... .......-sceces secccec coe seccsesseeleccccvcererseeOlessssccccceccecs 


| POOP TS OTT Teeter CETL LTT LLL Oe Prey ere 


For the purchase of apparatus, etc 


OOOO eee eee CHER O Hee eee Hee EEE EH caters ete EE esses OOOS SEO EEOEO sees 


I I i a, ve cna kha cbcarpescgevceen ne uvedccucesccohpuaenetheeeedeenenverseane dete 





POF COMMIMBONE TENE... 2... cccececcvcccscccec: C60 00cccceecccecccooseses | gaeunclikioad 
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NORMAL SCHOOL AT WARRENS- 
BURG. 

HE second quarter of the present 
school year closed on Friday, 
February 2nd. We are glad to 
learn that the present enrollment is 
something over fifty. The classifica- 
tion is good. Teachers are earnestly 
at work. It is expected ‘that twelve 
or fifteen pupils will complete the 
studies of the second year next sum- 
mer. The Library already numbers 





| two hundred and sixty-five volumes. 


Among these are such scientific 
works as those of Gray, Silliman 
and Dana, the complete mathemati- 
cal works of Ray and Robinson, 
Chase and Stuart’s editions of the 
Latin Classics, Willson’s Histories, 
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| ——,, county of , and State of Missouri. 
, Dated this —, play of , 18 
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|Scribner’s Illustrated Library or 
| Wonders, the report of the commis- 
| sioner of Education, and other valu- 
| able Public Documents. On the 
| tables of the reading room may be 
| found the leading dailies and week- 
| lies of Missouri, together with many 
pe other States. Among the 
| monthlies — twenty in all—are the 
| Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
the Galaxy, the American Educa- 
tional Monthly, the National Teacher, 
the National Normal, the American 
Journal of Education, the Illinois 
State Teacher, and the Rhode Island 
School Master. The school is also 
in possession of two sets of outline 
maps, Gregory’s Chart of History, 
Townsend’s Analysis of the Consti 
tution and McGuffey’s charts. The 
Normal Literary Society meets every 
Monday evening for the discussion 
of such questions as may have been 
agreed upon. Declamations, Essays, 
Select Readings, and Music, both 
vocal and instrumental, make up the 
remainder of the programme. 


~— 
os 


A STEP IN ADVANCE. 
HE new French education bill, 
which, if we understand the 
somewhat enigmatical telegrams, has 








.| passed the French assembly, provides 


| that every child between six and 
| thirteen years of age must be sent to 
|school. A persistent refusal on the 
| part of parents to send their children 
| to school, entails a loss of c7vil rights. 
'A more important provision limits 
| the suffrage, after 1880, to such as 
; Shall be able to present a certificate 
|of study, showing that they have 
| passed an examination in certain 
specified branches. We are, in this 
country, just trying the experiment of 
| confining all offices to those who 
have passed a competitive examina- 
.tion. It is a fair question whether, 
since the voters are the rulers, they 
panels not also be required to pass 


/an examination in reading, writing, 
| and speaking the English language. 
, the servant, in learning, be 
| above his master? 

DanizeL WEBSTER once said: ‘I 
well remember a marked difference 
, between those of my schoolmates who 
| had, and those who had not, access 
to newspapers. Other things being 
equal, the first were. always superior 
to the latter in debate, composition 
and general inteligence.” 
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OUTLINE MAPS AND GLOBES, OR TOOLS TO WORK WITH. to be a correct one, when correctly understood. It is impossible, however, 
od to make it clear without the use of this globe. 
E published, sometime since, an article written by one of the most; Maps should be copied with care and accuracy, as a daily exercise, by 
practical and effective teachers in the West, bearing upon the above | all pupils studying geography, and teachers will find it an interesting and 
topic, in which he said that ‘the best method of teaching geography is the profitable exercise to have them placed on the blackboard as a test of the 
one which brings the subject most clearly before the eye of the pupil. To pupil’s knowledge ; this should be done from memory. 
do this the teacher must have ‘tools to work with,’ and the most efficient | It will not do to have these essential aids overlooked in making up your 
tools that I have found for this purpose are Outline Maps and Globes. It | estimates for apparatus. 
will be observed that, with these aids, a teacher can instruct a class of | ———= 








twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than EDUCATION AND CRIME. 1 ILLITERACY. 

he would expend upon a single pupil without these helps. In other words, | ee | The Commissioner has prepared from 
a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in this branch of | HE Report of Gen. Eaton, U.S. | advance sheets of the census, a variety of 
study with these helps as he could dv without them—a fact which School | Commissioner of Education, for | statistics of illiteracy. ui 
Boards should not overlook, but provide for without delay.” |the year 1871, contains a mass of A pale airing. the nethyitg of Tiltnrates 


. : ‘ | eas ‘ in the United States in 1870, shows that 
The pupils having learned the meaning and wse of a Map, the teacher | Statistics regarding the subjects of| 1... i, an aggregate of 777,864 foreign- 


will find | education and illiteracy that deserves | porn illiterates, of whom 665,985 are in the 

|to be read and reflected upon by | Northern States and Territories, and 

everyone. Theevilistruly appalling, | 72.388 in the Southern States; that there 

'but the remedy suggests itself to | isan aggregate of 4,882,210 native illit- 

: . erates, of whom 790,118 are in the North- 

— intelligent anew | ern States, 74,504 in the Pacific States and 

These figures should arouse all good Territories, and 4,117,589 in the Southern 

| citizens to immediate and constant States, making a grand total of 5,660,074 
effort for the establishment and perfec- | illiterates in the country. 

tion of our common school system. | A second table shows that of every 


“ 4 4 Sage 1 A 
A table of ratios shows that there | 1000 inhabitants in the whole Union 
os ‘ el ‘ there are 8,711 whites, 1,266 colored, 16 
was, in 1970, one homicide to ev ery Chinese, and 7 Indians, the colored race 


| 56,000 people in the Northern States, | being in excess only in the States of 
|One to every 4,000 in the Pacific | Leuisiana (2,145), South Carolina (126,- 
| States and Territories, and one to | 147), and Mississippi (61,305). 
| every 10,000 in the Southern States. A table showing the illiteracy of the 
- white race and colored race gives a total 
In 1866 there were 7,000 persons 


s :  . . | Of 2,879.543 of the former, and 8,763,991 
reported in the prisons of the United | o¢ P al 


States, but the statistics on this sub-| The illiteracy of the Northern States, 
All know how difficult it is for many mature minds-to think of the earth | ject are very imperfectly kept, prisons including all persons 10 years old and 
as round, or to have any clear idea of where the Saviour lived, where | and reformatories, in some parts of i + than epngeres s on 
Alexander reigned, or where the Garden of Eden was situated. The use | the country, keeping no record of the New Hampshire..<02-000 000.0... saves 9,920 
of the globe, for reference, will form correct impressions in the young, and intelligence of the persons com- Massachuselis «10.0100 .000002) dasedersanye 


° Rhode Island..........cccocccccccvccccvere 
will remove erroneous ones where already existing. Globes and maps | mitted. In New England, these sta- Connecticut ... 
a . . ew TR. ceeee 

thus mutually aid each other. tistics have. in some cases, received | New Jersey...... 

iderable attenti d the able | Ghio 2 
The globe used should be one on which the ocean currents are shown, | Considerable attention, an € able 

as this will aid much in teaching physical geography. This is valuable | writer who furnishes the accompany- 
for every grade of schools. The meridian is stationary, and by a new and | ing paper has drawn the following 


ingenious arrangement the glode ts movable in the meridian, enabling the | conclusions : 


A GLOBE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
to give any correct idea of the shape of the 
earth, or the relative position of the different 
countries. Without this aid his previous 
teaching can not be gathered into a compact 
form, and presented to his pupils as a “‘whole _ 
round earth,” but their earth will be a series & 
of extended plains. 

The globe should be constantly before the 
child’s eye from his first exercises in geog- 
raphy. In his studies—particularly in the 
study of History—he should locate on it all 
the places of which he learns. It should have 
a place in every reading room, library, and 
in the family, and should be referred to in 
connection with the daily newspaper, to show 
where the events described took place. 

























teacher to elevate or depress the pole at pleasure, to any extent. The de-| 1+ At least 80 per cent. of the crime of | Cony 0" vucccururirrryssss 24,340 


grees on the fixed meridian, of course, will indicate its elevation. The | Sow England js sommanens by these whe 


y wee b 1 d d d Latah atest have no education, or none sufficient to 
orizom may be removed, anda used isa ay anc nig t circle. | serve them a valuable purpose in life. In 
| purp 





In the Southern States the illiteracy of 


























THE MAP OF THE WORLD, | 1868, 28 per cent. of all prisoners in the | the whites and colored is thus shown: 
| country were unable to read or write. White. Colored. 
for instance, shows two north and two south poles—the globe only one. | From 2 to 7 per cent. of the population | Marland 22000000 UTI fBlkesS8ihos 
The map shows curved lines—on the globe all lines are straight. On the | commit 3o per cent. of all our crime, and | Distict of Columbia........-.-. eee 
: Dena rs os svosswerecvans 2 
map a part of Asia is far separated from the rest, but the globe represents | !¢ss than one-fifth of one per cent. is com- Cau “* ee i 
? Rosasars ’ 
Asia as a whole; while the Pacific Islands, which on the globe lie near mitted by am wie aoe atuanien. North Carolina. ....... “ 205 ,032 
» cth th lh nits alia elt te h. The mj II. Asin New England, so throughout Fae ap al st eeeee eee eee ees 183-9 1 
each ot at, on the map appest at difierent sides o e earth. e mind all the country, from 80 to go per cent. | Georgian 2350104 
of the child asks, why these differences ; and teachers know, by wearisome | have never learned any trade or mastered | Al#bama.......--.+000--sre0e004 ie 4 
experience, how difficult it is to reconcile such impressions. At this point | any skilled labor; which leads to the SI EDE +1 0>+0-2ensersneronss Eo 4 204,733 
conclusion that “education in labor bears | Arkasas.................-....+ 64,005 695222 
the same ratio to freedom from crime as | Texgs. .-.ccsscsss cesses, Go0Ws — tg00r7 
education in schools.” 
III. Not far fi Pa t. of N TOD. diGs ssi cccewdic cbtbed 1.516.339 3,671,396 
as » Not tar trom 75 per cent. Of New! The illiteracy of the sexes is compared 
~ phy England crime is committed by persons | as follows: 
— of foreign extraction. Therefore 20 per Scion — sion 
=| & ‘ a cent. of the population furnishes 75 per | New Hampshire.............. .. asst He 
3 HCA | cent. of the criminals. It is noticeable, von PEE vices tearer Ya Pm Pv ad 
| however, that “the immigrant coming | Rhode Island .... .....-....... 8,683 13,220 
; age . P ° . COMMSCERE so. ccc cee ceccccscves 12,374 17,214 
aad oooh A | hither with education, either in schools | New York -. 96.977 144,175 
“ | ° . ott .. 23, 25 
-s A a | or labor, does not betake himself to crime. Peanoyivedia ; 8 Sa'ac7 Ble 
= - =— | IV. From 80 to go per cent, of our ake ste eee ewes “ 75,248 91,901 
: a } — ‘ < a Ne ee . 7 
ss 23 | criminals connect their career of crime lodians.. soscnee dqessescorcsverce 33.3883 73,702 
a : | with intemperance. Pear ee CS 
= == = | V. In all juvenile reformatories 95 per peernyee so oneeePatencersecce + 113% ae 
3 ie ke eee 9 24,70 
THE HEMISPHERE GLOBE | cent. of the offenders come from idle, Nebraska 5 ae 2a! 
| ignorant, vicious homes. Almost all | Clini’ : sand 
° ° ° . S ’ ’ 
comes into use, and affords a complete and instantaneous solution to this children are truant from school at the | Oregon....... 8 1,628 


; : ; ee ; ; Nevada .... 

knotty problem. On the exterior surface of the hemisphere globe is the | time of their committal: and almost all Delaware 
. . . | ; ; aryian 

globular map, or globe representations, and on the interior the plane map | ** Children of ignorant parents. These | pic 












| children furnish the future inmates of our = rpanacgny "iaenaagh ieee me Pi Apo} 

of the world. If the globe is opened and removed across the school-room, : "is cine ae oe | Weet Virginia.. ..0. pa Sa 6 pans 
: gin ee prisons; for ‘‘criminals are not made in| Kentucky...........- : 37,239 174,888 
with the globular surface presented to the eye, it will appear flat. Let the | ome malign hour; they grow.” In the North Carolina. 95.692 201,301 
children understand that the maps are drawn as if seen by the eye at such | face of these facts, what can be said but | South Carolina... 153,088 
a distance that the round surface of the earth would appear fiat. | this: Ignorance breeds crime, education | Alshema. 2... )1222! einen ae ees 


When you open the globe and present the map side of it, you show four | ‘the remedy for the crime that imperils us. 

les; close the globe, and it will at once be seen how the four poles arise repens: aeevethibandhencton: 
oe g pe . ss = | Ruloff, the scholar and murderer, prepared 
from two only. Likewise, those parts of Asia and the Pacific Islands, so 


for the report by Dr. Tayler Lewis, is 
far separated, will be seen to be really joined, and the map representation | given under this head. 
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Tue INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE. By Martin 
Paine, A.M., M.D., LL.D. Ninth edi- 
tion. Published by Harper & Brothers. 
New York. For sale by St. Louis Book 
& News Co. 


This able work is of itself a monu- 
ment to the great learning, com- 
prehensive scope, and widely ex- 
tended experience of the venerable 
Dr. Paine, without reference to the 
other numerous works from his 
gifted pen since 1832. The thorough 
research and careful preparation 
indicates the genius of the author, 
as well as his remarkable industry. 
Nothing in the wide range of medi- 
cine seems to be overlooked, and 
where the most need of explanation 
and light has been necessary to under- 
stand the principles involved, the aid 
of this distinguished scholar is oppor- 
tunely given in clearing away the 
obscurities. The whole science of 
physiology, pathology and_thera- 
peutics are discussed in the light of 
the latest and most advanced theories. 
The author’s style is clear, concise. 
and of the most sturdy type. It abounds 
with common-sense views of the great 
and vital questions discussed. Its ex- 
cellencies, both to the student of 
medicine and the more advanced 
practitioner, cannot be too highly 
commended, and it is fully entitled 
to the position of being a “library 
of philosophical and practical medi- 
cine.” 

PicTURES OF TRAVEL. by Hans Christian 

Andersen. New York: Hurd & Hough- 


ton. For sale by Soule, Thomas & 
Winsor. 


The series of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s writings. which Hurd & 
Houghton, The Riverside Press, have 
been issuing, is closed with this vol- 
ume. The series contains Ander- 
sen’s Romances, his Stories told for 
Children, his Autobiography, and 
his Travels. These last have been 
introduced for the first time to an 
American audience, and the liveli- 
ness of the sketches, the shrewd ob- 
servations, the quaint characteriza- 
tion and happy humor, have rendered 
them quite unique amongst books of 
travel. The present volume contains 
Andersen’s adventures in the neigh- 
boring country of Sweden, among the 
Hartz Mountains, and in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, where he was present 
at the performance of the “ Passion 
Play,” ten years ago; and closes 
with a narrative of a visit which he 
made to Charles Dickens just at the 
time when Douglas Je.rold’s death 
had given occasion to a series of 
dramatic performaces by Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins, and others, for the 
benefit of Jerrold’s widow. Thie 
volume will be found to contain good 
illustrations of Andersen’s genins. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL Screntiric SERIEs. 

A new publishing undertaking, 
with several features of interest both 
to authors and the public, is an- 
nounced by D. Appleton & Co. Prof. 
E. LL. Youmans, who has been in Eu- 
rope for several months past, has 
made arrangements for bringing out 
a series of Monographs, or com- 








pressed hand-books, ona wide range ls 


of topics, to be prepared by the most | 
eminent scientific men of different | 
countries, and to be known as the 
‘‘International Scientific Series.” 
The topics treated in this series will 
be those of equal interest to all read- | 
ing communities, its general aim be- 
ing to give authentic yet popular 
expression to the latest and growing 
thought on the leading subjects of 
progressive inquiry. The various 
branches of physical, biological, 
psychological, and social science, 
which have undergone marked re- | 
vision within a recent period, will be 
so presented as to help to a better 
understanding of the phenomena of 
human nature and the economy of 
human life. It has been a main pur- | 
pose in arranging this series to give 
it an authenticcharacter. Each book 
will be from a recognized master of 
his theme. To secure this object, a 
committee of three of the most emi- 
nent scientific men of London will 
decide upon the English contributions 
to the series, and corresponding 
committees have been formed in Pa- 
ris and Berlin to determine upon the 
French and German contributions. 
The following gentlemen have en- 
gaged to prepare volumes for the In- 
ternational Series: Dr. Wm. Car- 
penter, Professor Tyndall, Professor 
Claude Bernard, Herbert Spencer, | 
Professor Rudolph Virchow, Dr. 
Henry Maudsley, Mr. J. N. Lockyer, 
Professor Huxley, Dr. Edward Smith, 
Dr. J. Rosenthal, Professor A. de 
Quartrefages, Dr. A. C. Bastian, Dr. 
Balfour Stewart, Professor Wurtz, 
Walter Bagehot, Esq., Professor 
Widdeman, Dr. Michael Foster, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Ramsey, H. Sainte- 
Claire Deville, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. 
Lauder Lindsay, Professor W. K. 
Clifford, Professor Berthelot, Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, Professor W. S. This- 
tleton Dyer, Professor Bain, and Pro- 
fessor W. Stanley Jevons. These | 
gentlemen have taken their topics 
and several of them are engaged on 
their works. The publication of the | 
series will be commenced early in 
the ensuing spring. Other eminent | 
authors, as Wallace, Helmboltz, 
Parks, Milne-Edwards, Haeckel, Pas- 
eur, and Bates, have given strong en- 
couragement that they will also take 
part in the enterprise. The Inter- 
national Scientific Series will be pub- 
lished by the Appletons, of New 
York; H.S. King & Co., of London ; 
Bailliere, of Paris; and Brockhaus, 
of Leipsic; and the authors will re- 
ceive a “ royalty,” or percentage, in 
accordance with the American plan, 
from the publisher of each country. 
The project thus combines two im- 
portant objects: First, it secures from 
the ablest thinkers of the age an 
elaborate series of valuable books, to 
be circulated in a cheap form for 
the promotion of sound public edu- 
cation; and, second, by combining 
the proceeds of four markets of the 
leading countries of the world, it 
secures for these authors an unpre- 
cedented scale of renumeration, 


} 


| the following heads: I. General. (a) 


|History of Philosophy before the 
Christian Era; (c) History of Philo- 
_sophy among the Greeks ; (d) History 
|0f Philosophy after the Christian 
| Era, including that of Fathers of the 


| Arabic Philosophy, and the Philoso- 


| tical Philosophy—(a) General In- 


| by the others, 
, for example, we note the works of a 


| word to say for Capt. Pease and the 
_ Fournal, which we fully endorse : 


THEK. 
2. STEIGER’s THEOLOGISCHE BIBLIOTHEK. 


3. STE1GER’s CATALOG DeuTscHER BiL- 
DERBiiCHER UND JUGENDSCHRIFTEN, 


4. STeIGER’s Fest-CaTALoa. 
In the first-named of the above | 
book-catalogues, Mr. Steiger gives | 
the titles, editions. and prices of up-| 
wards of six hundred philosophical | 
writers. These are classified under | 


General History of Philosophy; (b) 





1 


Church, the Scholastic, the Judaic- | 


phy of Modern Times. These are 
supplemented by a list of Cyclopz- 
dias and Introductions to Philosophy. 
[f. Special works. A, Theoretical 
Philosophy—(a) Doctrine of Ele- 
ments, (b) Logic, (c) Metaphysics, 
(d) Philosophy of Nature, (e) Psy- 
chology and Anthropology. B, Prac- 


troductions, (b) Natural Law, (c) 
Ethics and Moral Philosophy, (d) 
Conduct of Life, (e) Philosophy of 
Religion. C, Zsthetics. 

The thoroughness of this cata- 
logue is equaled, if not surpassed, | 
In the Theological, 





thousand writers on that subject. 

Any one desiring a copy of these | 
catalogues should address E. Steiger, | 
24 Frankfort street, New York City. | 


The Mississippi Educational 
Fournal deserves a generous suppor. 
at the hands of the teachers and 
school officers of that State. It is 
one of the very best of our exchanges. 
The Weekly Pilot has this good 





We hope and trust our readers will not | 
fail to obtain a copy of the January number} 
for two reasons: 1st, The intrinsic value of| 
the reading matter, and next, the necessity | 
to sustain the work for the cause of ed- 
ucation in this State. We have no inter- 
est in the pecuniary success of the work, 
andcan therefore recommend it without 
the charge of personal benefit. The pe- 
cuniary responsibility rests solely on Capt. 
Pease, who publishes the work at a sac- 
rifice to advance the cause of education in | 
the State, to which his energies are de- | 
voted. He publishes the Journal to induce | 
the people of Mississippi to encourage the | 
great cause which will redeem them from 
reproach and lead them in the highway of | 
prosperity. He publishes the work to dis- | 
abuse the public mind of unjust prejudices | 
that the present school officers are seeking | 
more to draw money from the people than 
to educate them; this Journal is direct | 
evidence to the contrary. The low price 
of $2 per year, at which it is furnished, is | 
another evidence that it is published for 
the general cause and not for money-mak- 
ing. Will not the friends of education in | 
Mississippi come forward and support it. 


The School Festival, a beautiful 
quarterly magazine devoted to new 
and sparkling matter for school ex- 
hibitions, etc., is received. It costs ; 
only fifty cents a year. Alfred L. | 
Sewell, Chicago, is the publisher. | 


STEIGER’s PHILOSOPHISCHE Brnio- | EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 


E determined, some time since, 
to issue a series of * tracts,” 


| or Documents, in cheap form, in con- 


formity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from 
different parts of the country, which 
should embody some of the most 
practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on 
this subject. These tracts and docu- 
ments are for circulation among the 
people, and for the use of teachers 
and school officers, and orders have 
been received for them from almost 
every State in the Union. 

So far, seven of these separate tracts 
have been issued. Massachusetts and 
Texas order them by the thousand ; 
Colorado and Maine send for them. 


| They cost $3.00 per hundred, or five 
| cents for single copies. 


The ‘ Popular Educational Docu- 


ments” issued thus far cover the 
following interesting and practical 
topics: 
No. 1. 


Wuat SHALL We Stupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THe THEORY oF AMERICAN Epv- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Not To Do It; Illustrated 
in the Artof Questioning. By AnnaC. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 
Louis. 


No. 4. A Mopet Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 

No. 5. AN ORATION, on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-Stone of the Normal 
School, at Warrensburg, Johnson Co., 
Mo. By Thos. E. Garrett, Editor Mfis- 
sourt Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 

No. 6. How to Teacw GEoGRAPHY. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before 
the National Teachers’ Association, 
Aug. 24th, 1871. 

No.7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE 
IN THE District SCHOOLS. By Wm. T. 
Harris. (See editorial notice of this 
from the New York Independent, on 
page 5.) 





= 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


VANDALIA Route East.— All 
trains promptly on time. The only route 
running Pullman palace cars through to 
Columbus, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New 
York, Louisville and Cincinnati without 
change, and only line from St. Louis 
running across the great Ohio river bridge 
into the city of Louisville. Round trip 
tickets to Cincinnati $18, Louisville $16.50. 


| Ticket office northeast corner of Fourth 


and Chestnut streets—No. 100. 
Cuas. E. FoLvett, Gen. Pass’ r Agt. 


| F. M. Cotpurn, Zicket Agent. 





How Suatt We Traver.—In 
answering this question travelers will 
do well to make a note of the fact that 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company 
have carried over their road, during the 


| past year, Over 1,000,000 passengers, and 


not one of that large number have been in- 
jured. This company spare neither money 


| or pains to make the Chicago and Alton 


through line, and all its leased lines, the 


| best in the West, and the regularity of 


their trains, the speed. comfort and safety 
of passengers, show how well they have 
succeeded in their efforts. In viewof this 
record, the above facts will doubtless be 
appreciated and acted upon by the travel- 


| ing public. 
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LEWIS & GROSHON’S | 

STYLES FOR SPRING. 

GENTS’ | 

DRESS HATS, | 

STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, | 
YOUTHS § BOYS’ 


HATS. 
No. 211 N. Fourth St., sT. LOUIS. 





JNO. A. SMITHERS, 
UNDERTAKER, 


517 Chesnut & St. 


| 
ee i | 








" REMINGTON’S” | | 


BREECH-LOADING, 
Sporting, Hunting, and Target 





RIFLES. 


Sets system as the ‘‘Remington” celebrated 
y~ 4, Rifle, of which over half a million 


WHESTHR’S 
UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY. 2 


Illustrated Edition. | 


3, 000 ENGRAVINGS. | 
GET THE BEST, 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. | 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other | 


Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings; 1840°Pages 4to. | 
Price, $12.00. 


ee I wish to obtain exact defini- | 
tions I consult it.—[Schuyler Colfax. 
— scholar knows its value. 

[W.H. Prescott, the Historian. 
EEN one of my daily companions. | 
(John L. Motley, the Historian, etc. | 

~!O far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 

Horace Mann. 
HE best guide of students of our language. 
(John G. Whittier 
XCELS all others in defining scientific terms. 
President Hitchcock. 
page ee LE compendium of human knowl- 
dge.—[W. S. Clark, Pres’t Agr. College. | 


A necessity for every intelligent family, student, | 
teacher and professional man. What Library is 
complete without the best English Dictionary? | 








have been sold 
Its Simpticiry UnsurpasseD! 
In RANGE, PENETRATION, AND EASE 
OF MANIPULATION, WITHOUT COMPARISON! 


For STRENGTH AND DURABILITY UNEQUALLED!! | 


In AccuRACY UNRIVALLED !!! 
The Sportman’s Delight! 
The Hunter’s Favorite! The Target-Shooter’s Pride! | 
ALSO, 
REVOLVERS FOR HOUSE USE, 

In these days of thieves and burglaries, every 
householder should have a revolver for home pro- 
tection. 

REMINGTON’S RIFLE CANE. 

Every gentleman should have one for protection 
against dogs and rowdies, and for field use. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
193 Broadway, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. | 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 








Henry Hitchcock, "Esq., Provost of Law De- 


pene 
. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, ey International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty ‘and aritime Law, Jurisdic- 
tion, Practice and Proceedings in U. 8. Courts. 

Henry Hitcheok, Esq. and Hon. George A. Ma- 


dill (Judge of St. *Louis Circuit Court), Law of | 


Real Propert 


y- 
Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- | 
-— veut y, een | and Science of Law, Equity | 


Successions. 
“aa John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis | 
Cireult ye , Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 
Hon. R. E. Rombauer (1 fate Judge of St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court), Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, 
Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurisprudence. 
G. M. en Esq., Law of Contracts, Com- 


mercial Law 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon. Al ‘odd. 

Regular annual session will o 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students adinitted D either class on 
examination, until January Ist, 1873. For pare | 
ticulars address 


G. M. aA. Dean of Law posta, 


. Third atreet, St. Louis, 
» Ki 
STATE OR MAL SCHOOL, Kirks: 
Closes June 21. 


ear begins Aug.29 and | 
Students can enter at any time. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION.—To be admitted females | 
oy ae! 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
aration of intention to teach in the 


n Oct. 9, 1872. 





public Soan of Missouri, and pass an examina- | 


ion such as is required for a second grade county 
certificate. ExPENSES — Tuition is free. Anin- 
edental fee of $5 a term is charged. Board, 
including rooms, gue facl, is $3.50 per week. 
Self-boarding costs about half as ag+ - For 
catalogue, containing full particulars, ad 
J. BALDWIN, ag 
Kirksville, Mo. 





CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 





AT 


Pp KENNEDY’S, | All Connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. | 


Wedding Card Engraver, 


318% North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 


--ALSO.— 


| Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just | 
| the thing for the million.—American Educational | 
Monthly. | 

Published by 


| G.&C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HICAGO 


AND 


THE EAST, 


VIA 





NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Omics for— 
Arri 


ve 
| Chicago Day Exp. (Sua. ex )7 i: 45 a. m. 8:20p.m | 
| Chicago Night Ex. (Sat. ex.)..6.15p.m. 8:30a m 


(CAIRO SHORT LINE. 


| 32 Mires Savep Gone Soutu! 





| "This is the shortest and quickest route to 


Omnibuses leave the Fichet Of Office for— 


Arrive 
| Lightning Line (Sun.ex.)..8:00a.m. 9:40 p.m. 


Night Express, daily ...... 3: 20p.m. 7:00 a.m 


|ST. LOUIS and DUBUQUE, 


Omnibuses leave the Ticket | Ofties py 


| Dubuque Ex 
| Dubuque Nig it Ex. (Sat.ex )7.00p.m. 8:30a.m 


west. 
ir Palace Sleeping Cars on all night trains, 
| Ticket Office 102 North Fourth Street, St. Lonis. 
we aH. STENNETT, Gen’! Agent. 





| “the Great Through Passeuger Route 


TO 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND 
PACIFIC COAST, 

IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


‘HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


Suort LinE viA Quincy. 


| FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the | 
oS Gap cn thon at Quincy. and Missonri at Kan- 
BRI a with Pullman 
| Sleeping Palaces a Palace Day Coaches from | 
| QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Thro Passenger Lines from 
| the East connect with the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
| by way of Quincy. 


line. For sale at all ticket offices. 
we For Deaver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, 
| Sacramento, and San Francisco, passengers 
have choice ri route, either via Kansas City and 

| Denver, or St. Joseph and Omaha. 


GEORGE H. NETTLETON, 
General Superint 
P. B. GROAT, Gen. Ticket Ag’t. 


| Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 


| St. Louis to Peoria, Quincy and Burlington 


‘ILLINOIS CENTR’L RAILROAD | 


ALE POINTS SOUTH. | 


(Sun. @X.) «007: yogi 6:45 a.m | 


This is the direct route to the North and North- | 


Be sure your tickets read by this old reliable , 


(CHICAGO, ALTON 


AND 


ST. LOUIS R. R. 


HE Shortest, Quickest and only Road between 
St. Louis and Chicago without change of 
cars, via Alton, <3 Bloomington and 
Joliet, oo the on pee ooo P LLMAN 
PALACE SLE EEPING UACHES and CELE- 
BRATED DINING CARS. on borrd of which all | 
| the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while | 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth and 
| Pine, crossing at Carr street, as follows: 
| Morning Express (Sunday excepted) ....7:508.m 


without change of cars (Sun. excepted) 7 350 a.m 
Jacksonville Mail, p.m 
Springfield Accommodation ........... 5 :05 p-m 
Lightnin, ng Express (every night)........ 7:20 p.m 

The only line from 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 

Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 
| other —. — only road connecting in Union 
| Depot at © for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, | 
Philedelphix, ‘Ba timore and Was’ ington. 


Ticket Office No. 117 N. Fourth Street, 
CORNER OF PINE. 


JAS. CHARLTON, 
Gen. Pass’r & Tk’t Agt. 





J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen’1 Superintendent. 


ANDALIA: 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE | 
RUNNING THROUGH CARS FROM . 
ST. LOUIS TO NEW YORK. } 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, | 
AND LOUISVILLE, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 

FOUR TRAINS DAILY 
EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. | 

Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 

7:45 a.m. (Sundays exe’d). Chicago Day Express. 


3:30 p.m. ee excepted). Accommodation. 
| 6:45 p.m. (Saturdays ex.) Chicago Night Express, 





5:15 p.m. (Saturdays excepted) Eastern Fast Line, | 


| Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars 
Run on this Line to PHILADELPHIA, NEW | 
YORK, CINCINNATI and LOUISVILLE, 
without change. 
All trains for Chieago and Indianapolis run 
| through without change of cars. 


hickets for sale at 
100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc. E, FOLLETT, 
Ticket Agent. Gen’1 Ticket Agent. 
J. E. SIMPSON, Gen’! Superintendent. 





AIR LINE, 


VIA THE 


St. Lonis and Southeastern Railway. 


Only 16 Hours to Nashville and only 8 
Hours to Evansville. 

HREE Passenger Trains daily to Evansville 
| Nashville, Cairo, and all points South an 

| Southeast, e uipped with elegant Day Cars, ai 

| Brakes and se Couplers, assuring sa fety and 

| comfort to travellers, 
| Pullman.s Pajpee fee leeping Coaches on 
| On and after mr ws 19th, omnibuses will 
| leave Ticket Office, No. 20 North Fourth street, | 
| as follows: 

y & os i. ha Mail and Express. 
3:3 + Nashville Express. 
12: os om. .. (E. St. L.) Cairo Express. 

This is the only direct route for EVANSVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, and all points in TENNESSEE, 
| GEORGIA, ALABAMA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
| ee foun tly f rded d th h vill 
| promp y forwa » and through Wills 
| of ah ing given. For further information apply 
| at the Freight Depot, corner Carr and Levee. 

w#The Ticket Office has been removed from 

| No. 209 N. Fourth street tothe Rockford, Rock 

Island and St Louis Railroad office, No. 20 

North Fourth Street, opposite Court House. 


q. ah BOYD, Superintendent. 
JOHN W. MA 
Gen’! ? reight and Ticket Agent. 


‘THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE, 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


AND 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays. | 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 
OUTH Cree Sema Trains leave Plum St. 
Station as follow 
= Southern Mail daily (except Sundays) at 
a.m. 

New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville Express daily 
—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—8 :20 p.m. 
Both the above connect with the Mobile & Ohio 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

Potosi Accommodation (Sund’s ex.) af 4:30 p.m. 

Carondelet Accommodation Trains (except 
days) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; 7:30 a.m 
8: £56 am. 5 9: 00 9m 12:10 p.m.; 2:35 p.m.; 6:40 | 


obsadsdec © Sunday Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 
oo and 3:15 p.m 
inward trains from Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m 
“ad 10:90. Freight forwarded to and f. all 
e and from 
, Points South. 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t. | 


“| W. B. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent, 


All connections | 
| at and beyond these points are made in Union 
| Depots. 


un- | 


MISSOURI 


ACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
THROUGH TIME TABLE, _ 7, 1872, 


No 3. 
Leave ST. LOUIS . i 8.28 AM 5 25 P.M 











Arr. Jefferson City.., 2. 45P.M 1118 ‘ 
** Boonville ...... | 6.05 | 8 30A.M 
 Sedalis........... 44° |313 * 
** Lexington 8.45 ‘‘ 10 be se 
‘© Kansas City -25 ** | 6.30 * 
* Olathe....... 12. 104M 7.03 ae 
** Fort Scott bn 
‘© Lawrence . (8:40 a 
bi yo ta ss | 8.25 ¢ 
** Atchison.. ; 9.20 * 
ct Topeka.. 6c 1.20 * 
= ~ Joseph ** $10.50 A.M 
maha,...... a s* | 5.10 P.M 
site Danve < Ai ake é “| 7.00 A.M 





PULLMAN’S PALACE SLEEPERS 


| Run through on ‘‘No. 3’? from St. Louis to Fort 


Scott, Kansas City, State Line, Leavenworth and 


} Atchison, without change. ‘‘No.1’’ runs daily 
| except Sundays. 
Line is equipped with 


‘*No. 3”? runs daily. This 
Elegant D. Coaches, Pull ’s Pal a 
°F wri ler’s Safety Platfo ried —- 
anda the Patent Steam Brake—an equipment 
unequalled 72 any a line running West from 
uis TR . 


‘Seca TICKETS FOR SALE 


And reliable information cheerfully given at 115 
North Fourth street, and at Depot, cor. Seventh 





and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 
E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Supt. 


ATLANTIC & 


AGIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


Now Open 364 Miles 8. W. from St. Louis, 


THROUGH TIME TABI TABLE, Jam, 7, 1872. 








| No.1. ; No.3. 

| Leave 2 ae. LOUIS..... i Pe a.m) Be p.m 
eo ih ala Pp.m)11:55 p.m 

= Tae Daan x seats | 6: B ml 4:10 a.m 
* Springfield........ | 8:45 p.m! 7:05 a.m 
« Fotree City........| ..ccce | 9:42 a.m 
6 ace ccc vascal sevens |10:23 a.m 
ya | re cvcee |10:45 a.m 
han Seee | 11:32 a.m 
“ Vinite.........-.... Lewes 1:50 p.m 

CONNECTIONS: 


At Granby with Stages for Carthage; at PEIRCE 


| Ciry with Stages for Fayctteville, Bentonville, 


and Ft. Smith; at Vinita with Missouri, Kansas 


| & ‘Texas Railroad, making this the shortest and 


ML Louis, Evansville & Nashville 


| quickest route to Fort Gibson, Fort Smith, Sher- 
man, Preston, Fort Arbuckle, Fort Sill, and all 
| points in the Indian Territory and Texas. Thro’ 
| Sleeping Car on ‘‘No. 3.’ 

<7-THROUGH TICKETS FOR SALE, and 
reliable information cheerfully given at 115 
Fow street, and at Depot, corner Seventh and 
Poplar streets, St. Louis. 


A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’! Sup’t. 
&. ,* A. FORD, Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 





“THOMNAPOLS & SANT LOU 


| RAILROAD. 


| THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
Sr. Louis and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20. 1872. 
| Day Exp. | Day Ezp. |Fast Line. 





| 
| - 
| 
| 





ie [Dy exSun D’y ex ok a Sun 
| St. Louis. ......Leave i: am! 4.15pm) | 9.30pm 
i ‘ | 9.02 ** rae 











Mattoon 4 2pm 1. 3 ‘* | 430 * 
Terre Haute 12 43 ‘* | 6.55 ‘* 
| Indianapoli 20 «« | 3.10am 10.00 “ 
Crestline... , 6.40pm 
| Cleveland... ; 9.55 ** 
| Buffalo ........ . 10am 
Albany ........ 2.20pm 
Cincinnati..... 55pm 9.10am 4 20 ‘ 
Columbus...... ; 6.25 ** 
| Lonieville...... | A Seeth POSS 
| Pittsburgh .... ‘* 112.10pm 4.45pm 2.10am 
| Harrisburg .. ‘* (10.35 ‘* | 2.30am 11.35 ‘* 
| Philadelphia. . ‘* | 3.05am, 6.40 §6 | 3.40pm 
| Baltimore. ..... *¢ | 3.30% | 7.90 * | 8.00: 4 
Washington... ‘‘ | 5.50 ‘‘ 10 00 ‘* | 5.05 ‘* 
Boston......... 7 11 00 ** 111.20 <¢ ill.  “ 
| New York ..... 4 7.00 ** ‘I. 50am 7.00 ‘ 


x3> Palace Sleeping Cars on all “Night 
Tene Baggage Checked ‘Lhrough. 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through to In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, and Eastern Cities, with- 
| oft change. 
Ask for tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
e West. 
O. 8. PEASE, Gen’! Supt. 
_8. F. PIERSON » Gen. Ticket Agt. 


H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS 


| Cotton and Linen Seamless Wags fort Burlap , 
| Peow, < Cotton and Jute Bags for Wheat t, 
mae bed Prt, sat 
wad ete., etc. 


| Bacoine, TWINE, AND SECOND Hanp Bags. 
Sacks printed to order. 


| No. 17 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Crestline, for sale at all ticket offices in 
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LIST OF | 


SCHOOL MATERIAL 


DON’T FAIL TO READ. 


we School and Family Cards, $8. 


VERYTHING poneiaing to the Complete Uut- 
fit of Schoo 


aes oy best quality, warranted, from 
0 to 


semen val to Illustration; a Guide to 
the Use of Globes, etc. 75pp. Cluth; $1. 


| pee A ad for Teaching Orthography. 


= for Blackboard use; prices from 
20 to 50 cents. 


UMERAL Frames, for Teaching the Funda- 
mental Rules of Arithmetic. 


\ rm best quality with turned handles, 
25 cents. 
|: paar * ~ “ina for every School-room—a good 
ee ary all sizes and styles, from 
$1.50 to $20. 
| aaeal Slating; best quality. 


) gees Wells—patent non-corrosive—are used in 
all of our Desks. 


. emt National School Tablets. 


H**, D Rings, Wands and = Dumb Bells, for 
Calisthenic Exercises in Schools, 
| page + er requisite to teaching Geog- 
raphy—Camp’s Outline Maps. 
sw — of Blackboard Rubbers— Wool or 
Tapestry. 
(jorHic Desks, with curved back, curved slat 
folding seat, foot-rest and braces. 


A® a omg Circular of these articles, with 
prices, sent on application. 
EW Outline Maps—Camp’s. 
Descriptive Circular. 
_— Mathematical Chart. 


Send for full 


_ Amalgam Bells, for Schools & Churches 
—all sizes 


(yA: Bells. Prices from $1.25 to $3. 





——. celebrated Liquid Slating. 


eST.> pmoning relation, size and position 


BJE ce -peeans 
ing Math 

| F em Slating makes a perfect Blackboard at | 

small cost. | 


a and Solids for Teach- 


ee for Schools, Offices and Churches. 
|| a the Patent Gothic Desk. 

_— Settees and Church Seats. 
anes School Tablets. 


LLUSTRATING the Cube Root—blocks for this | 
purpose. 
— Desks of the best style at low figures. | 


OLBROOK’S Tellurians, Orreries, Globes, | | 
and complete 8chool Apparatus. 


a is the best method of Teach- 


We" 22 he of nee with turned Han- 
OTHIC "Desks, five sizes—most comfortable | 
and durable desk made 


AMP’S New Outline Maps. Send for descrip- 
tive and priced Catalogue. 


1 ae & $2.40 per doz. for gvod Blackboard Rub- 
bers made of Tapestry | 


MATHEMATICS, Cube Root Blocks, aig 
Teaching Forms and Solids, 


p2ockaMME Clocks, three sizes; ve the regu- | 
lation of School Exercises, ete. 


GOOD ee. 5 inches in diameter, eit 
for $2.25 | 


CELY made and warranted Blackboards, of | 
all sizes and styles. 


> ges can send for Circulars, fully illustrating 
and describing 


ALL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE, 


TO THE 


Western Publish'g & School Furnishing Co. 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, | 
8T, LOUIS, MO. | 


Ba™ Correspondence solicited, and fully 
and promptly answered. 


PREPARATORY LECTURES 


TO BE DELIVERED 
DURING THE SPRING AND SUMMER, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


Missouri Medical College. 


arene: * WARE 
LECTURERS. 


P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M.D., Clinical Medicine and Physical Diagnosis. 
R. S. ANDERSON, M.D., Anatomy. 
G. W. HALL, M.D., Physiology. 
A. P. LANKFORD, M.D., Surgery. 
J. K. BAUDUY, M.D., Obstetrics and Clinic of Nervous Diseases. 
CHAS. E. MICHEL, M.D., Ophthalmic Clinic and Medical Microscopy. 
G. M. B. MAUGHS, M.D., Gynecological Clinic. 
The hours of instruction will be so arranged as to admit of the Students attending every Clinic 


in the city. 
- Fee for the Full Course, $25.00. 


Certificates of proficiency will be given to such students as desire (after satisfactory examination) 


on any or all of the branches taught 


For all farther information address 
P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M.D., 


Corner Tenth and Chestnut Streets, ST. LOUTIS. 





HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING 


— FOR — 


BLAGCKEBOARDS. 


_—" 





E desire to call the special attention of School Directors and 
Teachers to our celebrated Liquip Siatine for making Black- 
boards. It is obtainable in gallon, half gallon, quart or pint cans, and is 
applicable to any smooth, hard and dry surface; making a Blackboard 
of great durability—as serviceable as the best natural stone slate—at a 
small cost. One gallon covers 200 superficial feet with three good coats. 


What is thought of it may be learned from reading the subjoined 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Orrice C. B. CLARKE, ARCHITECT, 3124 CHESTNUT ST., 
Sr. Louts, Mo., January 2oth, 1872. 


Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis: 

GENTLEMEN—The Blackboards made of Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, and put on 
the Cote Brilliant school-house, St. Louis, and other school-houses, by your Com- 
pany, continue to give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economical. 
I have tested this matter so thoroughly, that I now make it a part of my regular 
contract in all School buildings, that the Blackboards shall be put upon the walls, 
and shall be made of your Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. 

C. B. CLARKE, Architect. 


- 


Jamus P. Stapz, County Superintendent of St. Clair County, Ills., says: 


‘‘ Nearly two years since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles 
used in the making of Blackboard surface, five or six different preparations were 
used in repairing our boards and making sew Blackboard surface; and, now that 
sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their merits, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not become 
glossy, crack, or scale off. I can further affirm that it does improve, as you claim 
it will, by wse. Of all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues 
to give, entire satisfaction. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending 
it as I may have opportunity. J. P. SLADE.” 


School Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks, 
Office Desks, 
Church Seats, 
Globes, all sizes, 
Camp’s Outline Maps, 


Everything Pertaining to the Complete Outit and Furnishing of Schools, 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Correspondence solicited and promptly attended to. 


a 


Address, 


Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company, 
Nos. 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





D. APPLETON & CO’S 


STANDARD 


School Text-Books. 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Bost ! The Cheapest! The Most Popular! 


New Primary Geography,.............sseee. $0 90 
New Intermediate Geography,.............. 150 
New Physical Geography,.... .......... eee 1 60 


THESE GEOGRAPHIES ARE CELEBRATED 
FOR THEIR 


Philosophic Arrangement, 
Gradual Progression, 
Presentation of Useful Facts, 
Absence of Useless Matter, 
Beauty and Accuracy of Maps, 
Consistency between Maps and Text. 
Precision in Statement, 
Thoroughness and Completeness. 
Endorsed by the best Teachers in the country, and 
used in the leading cities of the Union. 


Quackenboss’ Arithmetics, 


Primary Arithmetic, ....... Suksenaachsente on $0 30 
Mental Arithmetic. ........cccccccsscssccccce 0 45 
Elementary Arithmetic.................... + 0 50 
Practical Arithmetic. .................0.00 see 100 
Key to Practical Arithmetic,......... eeasses 0 2 


Higher Arithmetic, (in Press.) 
SUPERIOR FEATURES. 


Full discussions of subjects omitted in other 
Treatises. 

Explanations of Commercial Usages. 

Exactness and clearness in Definitions and Rules 

Extra attention to Business Matters, such as 
Taxes, Insurance, Securities, etc, 


Grammar and Composition. 


By G. P. Quackenzoss, L.L.D. 


First Book in Grammar 
English Grammar...................0055 eéee 100 


First Lessons in Composition. ......+....... 0 90 
Composition and Rhetoric.................. 1 50 
PE ah cian pigs sabecschoceienscubeee 1 75 
History of the United States................ 175 
Elementary History of the United States.. . 075 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES IN USE. 


HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 


Introductory Latin Book.................... $125 
Elements of Latin Grammar............ ... 1% 
ee een Onneneveve 150 
Te a ne ee eee 150 
Introduction to Latin Prose................. 150 
icy cnscrnencnecePetcncenes 1 50 
aia i8 5 555 dc ech Silctainss vdsseseds 150 


These books furnish a better course of Elemen- 
tary Classical Instruction than can elsewhere be 
found in our language, and they have obtained 
an UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 


4X3” No other Series is so extensively used, and 


80 Uuiversally commended. 
Youman’s First Book of Botany............ $10 
Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy......... 175 
Cornell’s Outline Maps, (per set)............ 15 00 
C. E. LANE, Gen’l Ag’t. 


307 N. FOURTH 8T., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





sxH He He ose SB 


ro 


a ot 622 Oa 








10’S 


oks. 


HIES. 


ular! 


-+-80 90 
+ 150 
«+ 1 60 


RATED 


s, 
Matter, 


t. 


. 80 30 
+ 0 45 
+ 0 50 
+. 100 
+ 02 


| other 


i Rules 
ich as 


ion. 


80 50 
- 100 
. 090 
. 150 
, 175 
. 175 
, 075 


$125 
1% 
150 
1 50 
150 
1 50 
150 


bre be 


» and 


$1 00 
175 
15 00 


. of Engineering), Episcopal Theological School, 
» or University Lectures. 


+ degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
-~ of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Medicine, Civil 
+ the University of at least one year. After the 


- year 1872 the ordinary degree of Master of Arts 
~ will only be given upon examination. 


--year is $150 in most of the departments of the 


\ the second year at the Law School $100, and in 
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HARVARD | 
UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Comprises the following Departments: 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Tue University Lectures. 

Tue Divinity ScHoot. 

Tue Law ScHoot. 

Tue Mepicat ScHoon. (In Boston.) 
Tue Dentat ScHooL. (In Boston.) 
Tue Lawrence ScrentiFic SCHOOL. 


Tue ScHoot oF MINING AND PRACTICAL 
GroLocGy. 


Tue Bussry InstiruTion (a School of 
Agriculture and Horticulture.) 


Tue Botanic GARDEN. 
Tue AsTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 
‘Tue Musrum oF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


Tue Preasopy Muszum oF AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


‘Tue EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Academic year begins in all departments 
on the Thursday following the last Wednesday 
‘tn September, and ends on the last Wednesday in 
June. There is a recess at Christmas. 


Apsission.—The first examination for admis- 
sion to Harvard College is held in each year on 
the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in June, beginning on Thurs- 
day, at 6 a.m. The second examination for 
admission te Harvard College is held each year 
‘on the Tamreday, Friday and Saturday following 
tthe last Wefpesday in September, beginning on 
‘Whuredaey,, at 8 a.m. 

‘The examinations for admission to the Engineer- 
‘img Course in the Scientific School, to the Mining 
School, and to the Bussey Institution, are held on 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in 
September, beginning at 9 a. mu. 

There are examinations for admission to ad- 
vanced standing in the Medical School in the week 

preceding the last Wednesday in September. 

Candidates for admission to the Divinity School, 
unless they are Bachelors of Arts, must pass an 
examination in some of the Latin Classical 
authors, and in the Greek text of the Gospels. 

There are no examinations for admission to the 
Law School, Medical School, Dental School, 
Lawrence Scientific School (except for the course 


Drenezs.—The University confers the ordinary 
Bachelor of Divinity, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor 


Engineer, and’ Mining Engineer, but only after 
thorough public examination, and a residence at 


Fexs axp Expexses.—The tuition fee for the 
Wniversity; in the Medical School it is $200; in 


tthe third year $50; in the Dental School, $110 for 
tthe session of four months and a half; in the 
WDivinity School, $50 for the year. There are 
separate fees for the separate courses of University 
Lectures, which are proportionate to the number 
ef lectures in each course, the charge for one 
hectare a week throughout the Academic year 
being $10. In the Episcopal Theological School, 
tuition and room-rent are free. 
The expenses of an economical student in any 
department of the University, exclusive of tuition, 


and capacities. In Harvard College and the 
Divinity School there are large funds for siding 
poor students. In the Bussey Institution the 
tuition fee will be remitted to poor, meritorious 
students. 


For fuller information about any department of 


athe University, address 


THE GOTHIC DESK, 


E"or Schools, 






For Either One or Two Pupils. 
Nothing Like It! 
Nothing so Good! 
Nothing so Cheap! 
No Desk so Durable! 


NO DESK EVER MANUFACTURED GIVES SUCH 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION!!! 


MORE TESTIMONY. 


CHOOL OFFICERS, who desire to purchase the BEST DESKS 
MADE, and knowing just where they can find them, should send 
for our Prices and Circulars before purchasing elsewhere. 

The story is told by letters, like the following from 


ILLIWOIS: 
Carrollton, Ilis., October 20, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN :—It gives us great pleasure to say the Desks and Seats 
furnished by you for our New School Building, after thorough trial, give 
entire satisfaction. The Patent Gothic Desks, with the Curved Folding 
Slat Seat, are 


Not Only Beautiful but Very Substantial, 


giving Ease and Comfort to the Pupil, securing an erect position while 
sitting, which we consider indispensable to the health and proper develop- 


ment of the young. Respectfully, 
a E. L. CRAIG, 
T. H. BOYD, 


Directors. 
G. W. DAVIS, 


Here is another from W. Criark, A.M., President of Franklin Female 
College, Holly Springs, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Holly Springs, Miss., March 15th, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Desks ordered have come to hand. I like them 
very much indeed. Too much cannot be said in their favor. They are 
well constructed and cheap. They are 


_ Made on True Physiological Principles. 
They are my deau ideal of what School Desks should be. 


I have occupied and used nearly every kind of School Desks that have 
been made and I consider the New Patent Gothic Desk superior to any 
of them in every respect. Whenever I want more I shall order them of 


ELGIN 
WATCHES 





\ 


ie 


Vather Time throws away bis Hour Glass and starts on the New 
Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


THE Dict 


lllustrated Almanac for 1872, 


Or the Illustrated Article on 
“ANCIENT & MODERN TIME-KEEPERS,”’ 
—BY— 


A. D. RICHARDSON, 
Sent FREE upon application to 


National (Elgin) Watch Co. 


127 & 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Or. No. 1 Maiden Lane. New York. 


C. B. CLARKE, 








ARCHITEC 
No. 312} Chestnut Street, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

Established in 1837. 
, Superior Bells for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of Pure Cop- 
per and ‘Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and mounted with 
our Latest Improved 
Rotary Hangings, the 
best in use. 


5 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 & 104 B. Second 8t., Cincinnati. 

Established 1858. 
J.W. McINTYRE, 


Publisher, Bookseller, 
and Stationer, 







DEALER IN MISCELLANEOUS 

AND BOOKS of ALL KINDS 

—— Office ae a 

onery, Blank and Mem- 

Sabbath School orandin Book Dianies, 

riting Desks. Portfolios 

BOOES Gol Pens and Pencils, 
A Specialty, 


# ae et Knives. 
Any Book sent postpaid aie, Salem, 
on receipt of Publisher’s Bronze & Fancy 





your house, and shall buy the “Gothic Desk.” 
Respectfully yours, 


MISSOURI. 
Here is another extract from a letter dated November 24th, 1871, which 
speaks for itself: 
“‘Qur School Furniture purchased of you is in COMPLETE ORDER 
after Years of Use for not only SCHOOL, but for SABBATH-SCHOOL 
and CHURCH purposes.” 


W. CLARK. 


H. W. TOBIAS, Clerk. 


{= Send for Circulars and all other information to the 


Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company, 





J. W. HARRIS, Sucuztanr. 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS. 


price. Send for Catal ‘gues. Inkstands 

3 Publisher of the American Ss Carved 
Sunday School Worker ,a Month- Brackets, 
ly for Sunday School Teachers, Book $ 
| at $1.50 per year. Specimen copy, _Wall Pockets, 
| Lesson Paper, and List of Les- Picture Frames 

sons for 1872, sent on receipt of Stereoscopes and 
Ten Cents. Views. 





| BINDERS KENGRAVERS 
ies 215 Ping Sr. } 
- SmLows. 


1 J.L.B£YNON. 


C.R.BARNS. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
gar — ! 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & 00. | 


are 
we 


Sy ’ 
a 


ral Terms for First Introduction: 









GUNOT'S 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


GUYOT'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY ! 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography! 
Guyot’s Common School Geography! | 


IHEY are the only works of the kind which } 
treat of Geography as a Science, presenting 
its Ba in their natural order. 

The Elementary and Intermediate present a 
satisfactory and complete Common School course. | 
The Intermediate combines a most excellent | 
system of Map Drawing with the text. | 


FELTER’S Siikorieteek 


Felter’s First Lessons (Illustrated.) 


| 
GRADED SCHOOL SERIES. | 
| 


Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 


Felter's Primary Arithmetic (Illstrated.) 


Felter’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 


These Arithmetics introduce Mental and Slate 
a Bay a? ri wy yd ane 
any other series, an 
eet beonmse with them teachers obtain 


For Teacher’s Use. 


Guyot Introduction, or Hand Book. 
Guyot’s Manual of Instruction. 


Guyot’s Com. School, Teachers’ Edition. 


Felter’s Manual of Arithmetic. 





Cooley's Physical Science Series, 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Philosophy. 


Cooley’s Chemistry. | 


ese works are TEXT-BOOKS, 
REFERENCE BOOKS, and are especially suit- 


= for High Schools and Academies. They are | 


ighly endorsed by all who are using them. 


TENNEY’S 


Works on Natural History. 


Tenney's Nat, History of Animals. 
Tenney’s Manual of Zoology. 
Tenney's Natural History Tablets, 


THratalogues and Circulars of special interest 
to Teachers sent on application. 


Address 


MADISON BABCOGK, 


Agent Missouri, South. Ilis. and Arkansas, 


708 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ana : 
©. S. COOK, 


rather than 


Supplementary Price-List 


—G 


} el 


SCHOOL APPARATUS 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY THE 


OSTEO PUOLISHING  SCHOUL VRUISHING COMPRRY. 


OFFICE AND SALES-ROOMS: 


| Nos. 768 #84 710 Chestnut Street, - 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





: 

GLOBES. MISCELLANEOUS, 
bi 
Hg ‘ustrat cula: Pric t. No. 31 Andrews’ Patent Im Non- 
"(See ed Clrouter ane Rane.) Corrosive Ink W: 

ASTRONOMICAL, MAZHEMATICAL Silygred, large. --....-. Pet dos.98 00 
(See Illustrated Circular and Prige List.) Japanned, eS is 44 

No. 37 B. Kendall’s Black-board Easel ....83 00| *‘ 30 Horse Shoe -- 25, 50, 75 to 2 00 

‘* 34 High School Noiseless Slate— 
BLACKBOARDS and SLATING. Double, No. J. sepy---see--0s soos 1 
(See Illustrated Circular and Price List.) ‘* 35 High oe Noiseless Slate— ‘ 
ingl e, : ch alieeheaess s0aneus 
GEOGRAPHICAL. jfk Pines Pell Goss cosseens 45 
‘36 Noiseless Diawiii Slate— 

No. 42 Camp’s Migher G Geography ager -$1 = Single, Ho. | Safa ER ae) 
“ eB j=. | ae Re 
“M4 ee Primary mary Geogrsp l stein 60 | ** 36 A. Holbrook’s onital’s First Drawing 
© 45 Mapp "ee ee a eee 

Fortlion’.....-...- apert hs 50 | ‘* 8B, Talo (or French Ghiaik) Peneiis, | 
** 55 a 's Geographical Cards, nice- il sched wan. 35c, per gross........ ‘s 
eacccsespesstessesocess . . ite Crayons..........pergross. § 
“55 A. Moniath's ppeon Sues, 8 in set, Colored..,.:. 1 daskeste Tae re 
bs bb eb0goeesoedsde ogee. . a ee A ny OE aes » oa 
trated “Fhe vewell’s Patent Spelling Box..... 
For Camp's ¢ Outline Maps ria wel Ba. Webster's or Worveste ih tiiust'd ° 
ictionary, largest ......... 
MAPS. ‘48 Teachers’ Galde ta to" Iiiustration of 


| Together with Prices, furnished on application. 
s@ Correspondence Solicited, and promptly attended to. 
The Western Publishing and Schoo! Furnishing Co., 


j 
! 


| 
Agent Iowa, Minn., and North'n Mlinois, 


783 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


No. 69 Map of United States..... $6 and $15 00 
ee, of Northwestern States (18 m’s 
toin ) 30x54 — 


““ 69 D. 





Holbrook’s a, 75c and 1 00 
‘* 483 Hobart’s School Governm’ t, $1 50 & 2 00 
Webb’s Dissected Cards and Key. .14 4 
Webb’s Word Method 





Full mounted. . seseseceee 500) ‘6 72 Call-Bells, silvered— 

Half Mounted..... .........+--+ 2 50 Nos. 200, 500 , each $1 25to 1 50 
** 69 E. Sectional Map of Illinois (9 miles We MO reer oo cesses 75 
to inch)— Nos. I, 400 and 1,800, each ....... 2 75 
Well Moenbed 2.0.0... cc ccessescees 5 00 Nos 1,900 and 2 2,500, 1 eee ' 3 00 
Half Mounted. ............--+. +++ 300; ** 723 Brass Hand-Bells...... oese0e306 to 2 00 
‘6 73 300k Clamps 4°" seen Patent) 50 

‘* 73 A. Robbins’ Book Kest............... 
s¢ 75 aa ~~ NR Fahrenheit’s scale, be 
‘* J5BA. Hatell's Programme Clock— si 

No. : essere CO0CCe coscccsescccce = 00 | 

pastes) keanbenanbiaadicandl 2 50 
PENMANSHIP. th. mk Clocks, $5 to $5 (8 a7).. -10 00 

No. 47 Ps, D. & 8, Manual of Penmanship. $125) “+ 76; New Mottoes for the School Room m, 
“49 PA see Tablets and eT ae! a 1 00 
sobteme aera 4 * | : v pbaend s sr adjasteble,.-<-.... 808 
“<g 8 oon Toy, Tts 0} riting an hilt. | icroscopes, & ustable........... 5 00 
<— 3 cards--large...... - 875) ** 790A. **Chase’s Dollar ~4 seme 1 00 
AAS LEE Ere 180' ‘* 79B. Craig Microscope.......... $2 50 to 2 75 
Do., unmounted, ¢ sheets—lar 250! ** 790. The nt Novelt haan se wings $2 to 2 25 

Do., 4 - _ 90| Schedler’s Globes (3 inches to 20 inches 
** SBA. Spencerian Manual of Penmanship 1 50: oe , RRA $1 50 to 175 00 


CHARTS and TABLETS. 


Scofield’s ——, School Tablets 
and 


ers’ Primary . 
MoGuife s New Primary Charts 
fo Charts, Boards........... ; 
Pp AA Elocutio 


s 
g 
5 
i 
ug 


B. sf ee 7 00 
Youman’s Soasien Cot ... ccc’ 10 00 
A. Clark’s Grammatical Chart........ ; 75 | 
B. Davies’ Mathematical Chart...... 
C. Watson’s Phonetic Tablets, 8 Nos. 8 00 
D. ~~, 8 Natural History Charts 
n cloth and rollers ....$10 and 12 00 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, 


- 2B. Pingeten of Cemate See 
68 Cutter’s Physiologi arts— 
Ten ina rie selmi omppuentg t 


se oct unmoun' 


Cutter’s Physiological Charts— 
Eight tin a eet 


aagsae eeee% £2 8 es 


Hygie ne 
Cutter’s First Book on oe 
me. Physiology and Hygiene 


r’s Human and Comparative 
Physiology and Hygiene....... 60 
— Apparatus, for School 
Damb amb Bells, polished walnut, anf 
a ponses icone iB 
Rings, pol. walnu' 
Wands, Zs re — . 4 


Clubs, 
Clubs (large) ‘‘ = to7 00 


3 8 


o 74 


Philbrick’s Prim. School Tablets.$10 00 | 


3 sess ss 


50 | ee | Erasers—Tapestry or Lam! 


| Iustrated Catalogue and prices sent on application, 
BLACKBOARD RUBBERS. 

° 24x6 inches, rr 42S IR eds essen $ 

2 3px6 ; 2 

ee 3 e 

4 Six8 ‘¢ 

5 “s 


SSKERS 





ee Woo! 

a Rubbers are a new style, neat, strong and 
serviceable. 

Pr ting Rods, new point, with turned 


eee TPP PEC OSECOI ICT Seer eer rere 


STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 


For Churches and Schools, vies from ve te 
2,000 lbs. (Illustrated circular an prices fur- 
hed on applicaticn, Bee, 


| List of a few Articles Needed in Every 
School. 


| Good Blackboards—See circular of Holbrook’s 
Liquid Slating, Improved; the best is an 


Crayens—W hite, Colored, or Tale Cra 
s ; Wool, 


=z 
3 
a 
o 


aes Bae 
Call-Bells for Teachers’ use—Silvered. 
Rental?’ s New Mottoes for School Room, 20 


Terrestrial Globes—from 3 to 12 in’s in diameter. 

Hemisphere Globe—3 or 5 inches in ‘mene 

Object Teaching—Forms and Solids 

Numerical Frame 

we be Root Blocks, and Guide to Dlustration. 
agnet 

Camp ’s Outline Wall Maps—9 in set; the 

Newest and Best. 

Cutter’s Physiolo cal Charts. 

Colton’s Geographical 

Scofield’s National School Tablets. 

Pe» & S., or Spencerian Writing Charts. 
TP raily ordering should order by Number, 

stating fully what is wanted, be 2) by what route 

>| 2 ship, whether ~~ shall C. O 7 yawn _—- 
very), or how they are ‘or articles shi 
a {ving full eniy pping to pay fo , that mistakes 


= avoided 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


School Furniture ; Globes; 
Camp’s New Outline 


Maps; 


Slating and Black-Boards ; 
Astronomical and Geometrical 


THE FIRST ANDO THE LAST 


OF 


Two Great School Series. 


¥UST PUBLISHED: 
IL 


Barnes’s Brief Histories 


INAUGURATED BY THE remix or 


ABrief History of the Umited States 


WITH THE FOLLOW:xG 
ORIGINAL FEATURES : 


Itis Brief, for one term of ; yet it is so 
Comprehensive that no r subject fails 
of full attention. Its charming Interest never 
flags. The Propertion of Events according to 
importance is strictly maintained, and it is care- 
fully Arranged in six Epochs. It has Oatch 
Words in black type, and Key Notes to dis- 
tinguish between battles and other events of gene- 
rai similarity. Foot Notes contain the anecdote, 
humor, and sparkle of history, also Biographies 
of national characters. The Maps are copper- 
plate engravings, skilfully colored. Questions 
follow the text. “ Historical Reoreations”’ 
constitute a delightful and thorough means of 
Review. There are seventy Illustrations, all 
new and brilliant specimens of art, and full of 
entertaining action. Portraits are included as 
far as possible in characteristic scenes. Dates 





are scarce in the text, but given at the top of each 

| page and in reviews. The Philosophy of His- 

| tory is studiously presented. Absolute Impar- 
tiality is also observed. To crown all, a Verbal 
| Index facilitates instant reference. 
In every one of these particulars 


The New History is Without a Peer! 


II. 
WATSON’S 


INDEPENDENT READERS, 


OF THE 
NATIONAL SERIES. 


The INDEPENDENT READERS are designed to 
meet a demand for smaller and cheaper books 
than the National Series proper, and to serve as 
well for intermediate volumes of the National 
Readers in large graded schools requiring more 
books than one ordinary series will supply. The 
Series is just completed (January, 1872) by the 
publication of 


The Independent Sixth Reader, 


Embracing a treatise on Elocution, so logical 
and scientifically precise—so succinct, perspicu- 
ous and comprehensive, as absolutely to do away 


illustration and practice are the best that couldi 
be gathered in twenty years of experience. The 
Selections which follow represent every variety 
of style and subject, arranged Topically, con- 
tributed by the Best Authors; full of Interest, 
Brief, entirely New to scholars; Graded with 
peculiar exactness, furnished with Biographies 
of authors, and extensive explanatory Foot 
Notes; and Illustrated with magnificent ful) - 
page wood-cuts, the finest ever placed im an 
American school-book. 





EXAMINE THEM! 


| ‘gBither of the volumes wil) be sent to any 

| teacher proposing to adopt for class use if ap- 
proved, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents; or both 
| on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


Apparatus, etc., etc. | Mater Educational Publishers,. 


111 and 118 William Street, 


NEW YORK,. 


7O8 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS. | 515 State Street, Cuicaco, Inis_ 


with the common necessity of stating Excep-. 
tions. A novel feature is the introduction of 
Blackboard Diagrams. The Examples for: 
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EDITOR'S EDITION. 
a Exe.”” 
Please Notice an ie at Bwer;, ‘ae 


A SPLENDID SUCCESS! 
frequently called the attention of our 
meen ‘ond ‘Schoo! Officers to the merits of —— 
AMERICAN —— 7. os ae Its oo vo 
ion i er Ten OUsan 4 
every issue contains a new cut and desig for a 
School house; illustrated articles = ng 
Teach; communications from the lea ing oduc : 
tors of the country in addition to its edito: a 
cussion of the “New Departure” in our plans an 


systems of Education. 
1°} i 


. ’ 
710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


@ 








VOL. V.—NEW SERIES. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., MARCH, 1872. 
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Det Bw 


Nuewiran Jonenal of Shuretion. 











J. B. MERWIN, Editor and Publisher, 
No. 710 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute Building,) St. Louis, Mo. 





$1.50 per year. 





"Temms (in advance) 
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' 
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Aap In ordering the address of your paper changed, always give the name of the office to which it has | 


been sent, as we 


as the one to which it is to be sent. 











WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





HIS Institution offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for securing | 


a thorough English, Classical, Scientific or Legal Education, no 


those furnished by the best Schools and Universities in the United § 
It comprises the following Departments: 


I.—ACADEMIC. 
{FOR BOYS.] 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, Principal. 


The course of study embraces all common 
English branches, and fits Students for business 
life, or for the Collegiate and Polytechnic Depart- 
ments of the University. 


Il.—MARY INSTITUTE. 
[FOR GIRLS.) 
Pror. C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 


To the previous thorough course of study in this 
Department, an Advanced Course of two years 
has been added, in which tuition is free to all 
graduates of the Institute. 





ITI.—_COLLEGIATE, 
PRoF. M. S. SNOW, Registrar. 


The degree of ‘‘B.A.’’ is conferred upon those 
students who have completed satisfactorily the 
four years’ course, 


The degree of ‘‘M.A,’’ is conferred upon grad- 
uates of three year’s standing, who present a 
satisfactory thesis on some subject of their own 
selection, 








IV.—POLYTECHNIC22 | 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


The regular Courses of study ‘ang instruction in. 
this Department extend througi four yéa¥sj;ang 
are intended to prepare students for . 
work, either as Engineers or Chemists. The 
Courses are four in number, viz. : 

I, A Course in Civil Engineering. 
Ii. A Course in Mechanical Engineering. 

Til. A Course in Chemistry. 

lV. A Course in Mining and Metaliurgy. 
Students not proposing to b prof 
Engineers or Chemists may, with the approval of 
the Faculty, select such studies as will constitute 
a ‘*General Course,’’ the completion of which 
will entitle the student to the degree of ‘‘B.S.’’ 

The degrees corresponding to the five Courses 
of study are: 

The Degree of ‘‘Civit ENGInesr.’’ 
The Degree of ‘‘MECHANICAL ENGINEER.” 
Ill. The Degree of ‘‘Cnemist.’’ 
IV. The Degree of ‘*MininG ENGINEER.’’ 
V. The Degree of ‘‘BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.’’ 


V.—LAW. 
GEO. M. STEWART, Esea., Dean. 
Office—Cor. Third and Pine Sts. 

Degree of ‘‘LL.B.”’ conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. This Department has 
an excelient Library, to which large additions 
have recently been made. Spacious and elegant 
rooms have been set apart for its use in the new 
University building. 


ional 





1. 
Il. 





Unfurnished Rooms on the University grounds can be obtained by Students in the 
Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments. For the Students in these Departments 
a Gymnasium, containing a Bowling-alley and the usual gymnastic equipment, has 


been erected. 


For admission, catalogues, or any further information, apply to the officers named 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 


above, or to 





SAML A. GAYLORD & CO., 


BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. THIRD ST., ST. LOUIS, MO., 


AND 
33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


= School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 


Information in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 
Very respectfully, 


. BO. Box: 1872, New York. 


SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO, 


P.O. Box: 2683, st. Louis. 


In the Fields again with Professor Gray. 


STANDARD 


Botanical Text-Books. 


By ASA GRAT,' MM. D., 


Fisner PRorgessor, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


More Extensively in Use than all Others Combined! 


—_ justly celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest und most accurate principles and 
developments of the beautiful science to which Professor Gray has devoted so much of his life, 
None have yet app)vached him in the rare art of making purely scientific theories and dry detuils 
popular and interesting. From his charming elementary work, ‘‘How P!ants Grow,’’ te his more 
elaborate ‘‘Manual,’’ there is onesimple, concise and yet exhaustive method of treating the various 
grades of the science. Flowery rhetoric, beautitul figures, loity spe ulations. and romantic fancies 
are discarded, and in place is given a simplicity of statement, a transparency of language, and an 
enthusiasm which lights up every page, and causes the student to enter readily into the author’s 





spirit. The leading scientific men of this country and Europe have awarded the highest place in 


| the Galaxy of Botanists to Professor Gray. 


a BRA . 


at 


How PLANTS GROW. 
MOST CHARMING ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK EVER WRITTEN. 
Five Hundred Engravings from Nature. Prive, $1.12. 








School and Field Book 


: Fullest. most Thorough, and most Practical Botanical Text-Book published. 


INTENDED ror COMMON SCHOOLS anp ACADEMIES. 


622 Pages. Fully Llustrated. Price, $2.50. 


*,* This and ‘‘How PLants Grow’? are two of the most popular School Books known in Botanical 
Science. They are more generally used than any others published. 


THE MANUAL, 


A Full and Complete Work for Higher Classes. Price $2.25 


Ba 


ans a“ 
Lae 


THIS SERIES ALSO COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING : 


Lessons in Botany............ ata iaiateas $1 30 | Manual with Mosses................... $3 75 
Field, Forest and Garden Botany.... 2 50 | Structural..............cessseeeeeeeceees 3 50 
Lessons and Manual................... 3 00 | Flora of the Southern States......... 3 60 


3g The most liberal terms for introduction will be given. Send for full descriptive Circulars, etc. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
d@"F or Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 


0. M. BAKER, or J C. ELLIS, 
Care E. P. Gray, 407 N. Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE ST. LOUIS | 
BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 
‘BOOKS and STATIONERY, 


No. 204 N. Firtu Street, 


| Bet. Pine and Olive, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


| Publishers of VICKROY’S GRAMMARS, and 
HOTZE’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 





HENDRICKS & CHITTENDEN, 


DEALERS IN 


OULD respectfully in- 
vite the attention of 
Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 
Paopigiov> to their large and complete “80p1¢\00$ 
Stock, consisting in part of 
BIBLES. 


R BOOKS, 
PRAT OTOURARE ALBUMS, 


| 
| é 
BoKEEs... WartiNG Desks. | = ¥. WM. RAEDER, 
DOMINOES, Goxs cHess,” | Architect of Publig Schools of St. Louis, 
SLATES, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth and 


Olive sts. Refers to the followi 
ed quite lately: Church of the 
fayette Park; Congregation: 

ster Groves; New 8t. Church, 
St. Louis; re University Extension, 
First Presbyterian rch, Warrensburg, Mo. 
— and Vp ye F apenas made a 
8 , and orders e coun romptly 
attended to, se tet 


buil 
nity, near La- 
urch, at Web- 


Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 

We pack and forward to all poiuts, by mail or 

express, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 

periodicals, for 





GENTS For the followin 
Papers, Magazines, and ehea A MAPS, A af are ha’ a rapid sale: . 
most of which we are General Western Agents. | New County Map of United States. with Census. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 











New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- | New Sectional Map of Kansas, 
ting — oem : 2 Bene in St. je New —— aa ~ ne wg a 
ch rompt and reliable in every res Also, hotogra, Ogre, an 
saves adr time. - _— Picture Frames. Do not et ‘to send Yor Oircular 
x Mail orders promptly filled. and see our terms. ™ 
ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS C0.) °° Sta Tocust et ot, tote’ 
> . 313 Locust st., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
307 North Fourth Street. 


Liberal terms to dealers, 








THE AMERICAN hoes OF EDUCATION. 











PAYS FOR 
THE AMERICAN 


Tonsnalet Ghucation | 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


Seores of Teachers and School Officers say that 
single copies are worth tu them more than a year's 
snbscription We send twelve numbers for $1 50. 

For sample copies a idves= 


THE PUBLISHER. 


School Rewards. 





NOTHING EQUAL TO 


ATW ATER’S SYSTEM 


or 


School Government. 


Y is in every way superior to the Marking 
pystem —Cheuper, less troublesome, and 
more effective—as it reports to parents each day. 


A New and Beautiful Edition of Ten 
Thousand now ready for the Spring trade. 


Eight Hundred Tickets, 
Beautifully Lithographed in Colors 


For $1.50. 





Also, a Similar Series of 


Over 900 Tickets for Sanday Schools, 


Price $2.00. 


Every Sunday School in the land should have a | 
Set of these cards. 


— ALso,— 


Atwater’s Wall Mottoes 


For both PUBLIC and SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
A separate Set for each, consisting of 


Twenty Mottoes, 


Nicely Printed in Colors, on best China 
Cardboard, 


Price per set, $1.00. 





1 Send Postage Stamps for Circular and 
Samples to 


JOHN ATWATER, 


113 Fifth Avenue, CuIc qo, Ii. 
National School of Music. 


PAINESVILLE 
NEW GRAND CONSERVATORY 


AND 


College of Music. 


Conservatory Building 155 St. Clair St., 
Painesville, Ohio. 


DR. HENRI SUTTER, President, 
om er, HOFKAPELLMEISTER, and eed 
the Court Concerts or his — Highnes 
Louis Iff, Grand Duke of Hesse 
armstadt, etc. 


All Branches Taught. Summer Term 
begins 15th April, 1872. 
cae oe artment, aa Study Senate ail $10 00 
Academica Department 
Collegiate Department ae 
Pupils who board in the Conservatory (Direc- 
tor’s Framil ) one term, ten weeks, three studies, 
$75, including instruction, use of instruments, 
etc. Two terms $150. One year’s course, four 
terms, $275. German and French, one term, $10, 
Pupils can enter at any time. 

The Painesville Consens atory has ¥ivxz excellent 
Euro) Professors, and is undoubtedly the 
best Musical Institute iu the United States. 

at 1 pupil aes in the Conservatory have 

wg AR. in each separate branch 
Sewaied, hae all fifteen lessons per week. 
for tuition ee half less than in an 
rst-class Conservatory in the United 
States, as Dr. Sutter intends to make it a 


National School of Music. 


Catalogues with full particulars, and contain- 
ing terms of a, will be mailed upon 





yor 





FIRE. MARINE. | 


“ox MISSOU RI LNs U4 Nop 
| EC 


‘OF MACON, MO. 
- $645,417.91.) 


A3STRACT OF THIRD J ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Capital and Assets, - 













—TO THE— 
Insurance Department of the State of Missouri, 
DECEMBER 31, 1871. 
CAPITAL. AD BUGREG 56a TEh iw hn gh 06 006n vn cccces tube ecvessecehen $645,417 91 
enmemmnimien 

Cash in Bank. eee ‘s . $26 ,839 91 
*Cash in hands of ‘Agents. Poh Wvia dcp ecabeensew <seeses ce syeh eater ee 46, "301 92 -$% 73,141 83 
Londs (market value) ................0000 Sev bb es 5S NONES COn<kwe 37,870 00 
a eR a de nhs eG Nees G5 Nbae aus 135,175 67 
Se ID a aCe tbs Crk ths wicca s SusiOMReeTe wubecancscevesres tebe 25,033 58 
ee eee 3,186 78 
Bills Receivable (sec ured) Ss 2: $6,835 05 
Real tstate (Company’s Office, etc.) .......6. cece cee eee eee 28,000 09 
Due from other Companies for re-insurance and losses already 

Es bade beupraithawerdowens i ecnk? TG vebibesetnivaecd sueah ot oh 2,000 00 
Office Furniture and Personal Property.................. igeen's 4,125 00 
Rea ye eee Seep 300,000 00 —$ 645,417 91 

LIABILITIES. 
Losses in process of adjustment.. ie cheb eekanawee $ 15,511 80 
Pe MME NUN 0:0 o> sos enna su cununssasl cheno’ Webeeescedssccaness FARweeutee ,099 93 
Necessary to re-insure all outstanding risks . | 2.2.0.0... 00.0. cc ccc ceecuces 96,846 35 
ee Ns erie ra nk vec cc canansecbiseesna conse s=vacsesancedscoden me $114,453 08 
Surplus as regards Policy holders ....... .................... ciewaes ~ $530,964 964 B83 | 
*The statement having been prepared Dec. 31, ‘71, this amount appears somewhat large. Nearly all, 


however, has since been paid, and is now in the hands of the Co ympany. 


No better evidence of the sterling worth of this Company can be required than the fact of its mar- 
vellous growth in the past It has extended its Agencies over the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Nebraska, Arkansa+, Pennsylvania and Texas, and is now preparing the necessary statements 
for New York, Massac +husetts, Indiana and Michigan. 


JOHN F. WILLIAMS, President, 
A. LARRABEE, Secretary, 
J. B. MELONE, Treasurer, 


JOSEPH MOORE, Vice-President. 
C. H. LANGDEAU, Ass’t Secretary, 
C. H. STEELE, Sup'’t of Agencies. 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH: Office, S. W. cor. Third and Olive Streets. 
D. McLEOD, Manager. 


REMOVAL. 








F. J. COMSTOCK, | 


(Successor to COMSTOCK & HAYW0OOD,) 
Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of FURNITURE, has removed to 


NOS. 409 AND 411 NORTH THIRD STREET, 


Between Locust and Vine, and now has 


The Largest Furniture Store in Saint Lonis, 


Having a total area of THREE-FOURTHS OF AN ACRE, and has added to his here- 
tofore extensive stock, a full line of 


Mahogany, Oak and Walnut Bed Room Sets, 
Fine Oak and Walnut Side-boards, 
Book Cases and Parlor Desks, 
Parlor Furniture, Marble Top Tables, 
Turkish and Fancy Chairs, Hat Trees, 


And the Largest Assortment of Fine, Medium and Common Furniture iu the city; and having the 
advantage of LOW RENT, can give customers Lowea PRICES THAN ANY OTHER Jlouse. 


SF Special scent 8 for sale of Carter’s Folding Lounge. the best Lounge ever made: Val- | 
ey’s Patent Clothes Horse, and Lane’s Patent Wool Mattresses. - ” 


x3-Consult your interest and examine stock and prices at COMSTOCK’S before purchasing. 
«<3 REMEMBER PLACE, 409 AND 411 NORTH THIRD STREET. <3 








SIEGEL & BOBB,) Vornbrock & Fatman’s 
BEDSTEAD AD FACTORY. 


STAIN GALISTRS WL GT 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
IN 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 


Gasoline Fixtures & Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS | 
POR Scroll Sawing to order. 


Churches and Schoolhouses, ALL KINDS OF 


TORNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


WrovcGut Iron Pipe AND FITTINGS. 


PUBLIC 

AND PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS FITTED UP WITH 
i 





STEAM, GAS, AND | All Orders promptly attended to. 
WATER. det 
Agents for the Best Gas Machine in the Cass Avenue 
Country. 9 





application to the D 
om. HENRI SUTTER, 
Painesville, Lake County, Ohio. 


No, 203 North Fifth Street. s W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 


FOR THE 


| BEST GOODS 


AND 
THE LATEST 


| SPRING STYLES 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


J. Van Morsirand, 


216 North Fifth Street, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 


Furnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best. 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods 
Which we Make up to Order. 


w UST THE THING. 


COLTON’S 


Geographical Cards, 


EMBRACING THE 





, ISLAND, 
PENINSULA, 

MOUNTAIN, 

RIVER, 
LAKE, 
N, 
GULF, 

SEA, or 

BAY, 


In Six Elegant Cards, 


EACH ONE BEING 


A Beautiful Picture, 


JUST 
THE THING 
TO TEACH PRIMARY 
GEOGRAPHY 
WITH. 
AND 


ADORN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Also, a Large Lot of 


WHITE AND COLORED 


CRAYONS, 


VERY CHEAP, 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS, 
POINTERS, 


OUTLINE Maps, 
CHARTS, 


i Etc., Etc. 
Western Publish’g &School Furnishing Co. 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. ext. LOUIS, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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